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GHOSTS 
(Continued from page 261) 


-_ HE desire ghost of a living man is rarely seen, be- 


cause there is seldom one desire strong enough to 

control and draw other desires into its special bent; 

then, because people no longer believe and men now 
lack confidence in their power to control and manifest their 
desire; and third, because the desire ghost is generally not 
visible to physical sight. Yet there are desire ghosts of living 
men which, at times, become visible. 

The desire ghost of a living man is made of invisible, 
intangible matter with power which surrounds him; it pulls, 
and surges through the body, fires the nerves and urges the 
organs and senses toward their objects of desire. This is a 
part of cosmic desire, apportioned to, and appropriated and 
individuated by man. It surrounds each animal body as a 
quivering, surging, rushing vortical mass, and enters through 
the breath, the senses and organs, smoulders in the body, or 
sets the blood on fire; it burns and consumes, or it burns with- 
out consuming, according to the nature of the desire. Such is 
the stuff of which are made the desire ghosts of living men. 

Desire is energy without form. A ghost must have some 
form, and desire, before it can become a desire ghost, must 
take form. It takes form in the astral, molecular, form body 
of the physical cell body. Within the astral form body of the 
physical is the potency of all forms. That it may appear as 
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the ghost of a living man, shifting, changeable desire must 
become fixed and moulded into a form. The form it takes is 
one which expresses the nature of the manifesting desire. The 
senses cannot distinguish nor weigh nor measure a desire when 
it acts through them. They are dependent on desire for their 
action and desire is opposed to and eludes analysis through the 
senses. 

Desire may be comprehended under two aspects: desire- 
matter and desire-force. Desire-matter is the mass; desire- 
force is the power, energy or driving quality inherent in and 
inseparable from the mass. ‘This energy-mass ebbs and flows, 
like tides, through the physical body; but it is subtile. Man is 
so overcome and carried away by its rise and fall, aggress and 
retreat, that he does not so focus the light of his mind as to 
see and understand the mist, like iron-sulphur vapors and fire 
clouds, with which it surrounds him, nor the ebb and flow and 
the workings of desire through his senses and organs. The 
desire in and around man is not visible to physical sight, nor 
can it be seen by clairvoyants of the ordinary class. The vapors 
and clouds issuing from and surrounding man, are not his 
ghost, but they are the material which, when controlled and 
condensed into form, become the desire ghost. Though un- 
seen, desire and its clouds are as actual as the breath of man. 
Desire is not outlined and cannot be handled, but its activities 
are felt through every sense and organ of man. 

The cells of which the physical body is made are small 
and of very fine matter. The molecular form body within 
them and on which the physical is built is finer. Finer still, 
is desire. Within every organ and center of the body is latent 
desire. The channel through which the surging desire with- 
out, acts on the latent desire within the body, is the blood. 
Desire gains entrance to the blood through one of the breaths, 
. the desire breath. Thought and motive determine the nature 
and quality of the desires, and permits their passage through 
the breath. After active desire has entered the blood through 
the breath, it awakens and kindles the latent desires of the 
organs. The desires so awakened find expression through their 
respective organs. The many may be controlled by one desire 
dominating and using them for its own ends. When the de- 
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sires are controlled by a dominant desire they are condensed 
by such control, and this condensation is moulded into the 
form which most nearly expresses the nature of the controlling 
desire. Such a desire is formed according to some special 
animal type. 

To give form to unformed desire and to specialize it, into 
what is always an animal type, desire must be governed and 
turned from the physical to the psychic plane, where it re- 
ceives its special and separate form. It is then a desire ghost 
acting in the psychic world. All animal forms are special- 
ized types of desire. 

Unformed desire is vented through uncontrolled passions, 
such as anger, rapaciousness, hate, or as sensuality, guile, glut- 
tony, rapine, slaughter, an intense desire for theft, and for pos- 
session of persons and property without regard to rights and 
responsibilities. Such desire when not given vent by physical 
action, but controlled and turned through the psychic nature, 
may become a desire ghost in the form of a tiger or a wolf. 
Strong sexual desire, when controlled and forced from the 
physical to the psychic nature, may become a desire ghost 
specialized in the form of a bull, a serpent, a sow. Desires do 
not become desire ghosts by sudden fusion of spasmodic desires 
into desire ghosts. A desire ghost is the result of a strong and 
steady desire, controlled through its particular psychic areas 
in the physical body. The formation of the desire ghost in 
animal types, is done through that psychic center and physical 
organ which corresponds and is related to the type. A desire 
ghost must be formed in the pelvic or the abdominal region 
and by means of its particular organ therein. For instance, a 
ravenous appetite would be controlled and condensed by means 
of the organ and center, such as the stomach and solar plexus 
corresponding to the desire; lust through the generative organs 
and centers. 

When the physical body is pampered by luxury, dulled 
by gluttony, weakened by anger, or drained by sexuality, desire 
cannot be specialized and given form as a desire ghost, except 
for the briefest period; because where there is no restraint 
there is no strength, and because when that desire is vented 
through the physical, it cannot take form through the 
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psychic nature. But when there is no opportunity for 
physical gratification of a desire, or when there is opportunity 
but no gratification, then the desire increases in strength and 
will induce, suggest, compel thought about it and its nature. 
The mind will then linger and brood over that particular de- 
sire, which, by restraint and brooding, will be hatched out as a 
desire ghost into the psychic world through its special center 
and organ. Each organ in the abdominal and pelvic regions 
of the physical human body is the parent through which many 
and various forms are fashioned. 

Desire is the energy-matter; breath gives it entrance to 
the circulating blood through which it passes into its organs, 
where it is condensed and formed; but the mind causes its 
form. It is formed through thought. The brain is the appa- 
ratus which the mind contacts and through which the pro- 
cesses of thought are carried on. 

If the mind will not incline toward the suggestions or 
demands of desire, desire cannot take form and cannot be given 
physical expression. Only by the inclination of the mind to 
desire can desire take form. ‘The inclination of the mind 
toward a desire gives that particular desire sanction and form. 
The light of the mind is not, cannot, be cast directly on the 
desire and the organ in which the desire is condensing in the 
process of formation. The light of the mind comes toward 
desire through many nerve centers between the organ of de- 
sire and the brain. The mind’s light is refracted and reflected 
on the desire by the nerves and nerve centers, which act as 
conductors and mirrors between the organ of desire and the 
brain. By the inclination of the mind through thought, to the 
suggestions and demands of desire, and by restraint of physical 
desire, the desires are specialized and may be given forms and 
sent out into the psychic world, as desire ghosts of. living men. 

These desire ghosts of living men may be held in leash, or 
sent out at the bidding of their makers who can master them, 
or again the desire ghosts may go out to prowl and prey like 
wild beasts, upon their victims. These victims are either per- 
sons with similar desires but without the strength to specialize 
them into forms; or the victims are the progenitors of the 
ghosts, for these desire ghosts often return to haunt, ravish and. 
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destroy their makers. He who lingers over and nurtures in 
thought a secret vice, should take heed and change the thought 
to that of a manly virtue lest he become the parent of a mon- 
ster which will haunt him and work on him in folly or fury, 
according to its nature and force; or, worse, which ,before it 
turns on him, will prey upon the weak-minded and desire-lov- 
ing, and induce or drive them to acts of theft, licentiousness, 
lust and murder. 

Desire ghosts haunt and hunt those who have similar de- 
sires in kind and in quality. Danger from such ghosts is in- 
creased because they are usually unseen, and their existence is 
unknown or discredited. 

The term of life of a desire ghost of living man may be 
until such time as the man wills to change and transmute it, 
or as long as the life of its parent lasts, or as long after the 
man’s death as the ghost can feed on the desires and acts of 
others of like nature; or, until it ventures beyond its right of 
action—in which case it may be arrested and destroyed by an 
officer of the Great Law. 

A desire ghost has a right to existence. It acts within 
its right as long as it associates with and preys upon those who 
desire or invite or challenge its presence by their desires and 
thoughts; and it acts within the law when it haunts or subjects 
the one who called it into being, if it succeeds in gaining mas- 
tery over him. But it runs the risk of arrest and destruction 
when it would force another to its desire against his will, or 
when it seeks entrance into the atmosphere of one who has no 
similar desire and whose will is opposed to it, or if it should 
attempt to enter and take possession of any other physical body 
than that through which it was given form. If any such un- 
lawful attempts are made by it, from its own inherent impulse, 
or by order of its parent, then: it may be destroyed by the will 
of the one whom it unlawfully attacks, or by a being who is an 
officer of the Great Law, who has conscious existence and 
definite, prescribed duties in the psychic world. If a desire 
ghost is ordered to act outside the law by its parent and is de- 
stroyed while so acting, its destruction rests on its living parent 
and he suffers a loss of power and may be otherwise psychic- 
ally injured and mentally disabled. 








THE MAGICAL POWERS CF THE SOUL 
By EDUARD HERRMANN 
THE DOUBLE 


E shall never be able to give a rational explanation 

of the interaction of soul and body, if we regard 
the soul as a spiritual being and leave out of con- 
sideration the astral body. Only when we con- 
sider the soul as being the essence of the whole body, which 
thinks and first organizes the astral and then the physical 
body, shall we be able to solve the old question: how can an 
immaterial being have a real connection with a material body? 
The plastic formative power is in the astral body, which is an 
envelope of the soul. This formative power remains after its 
product, the physical body, dissolves. ‘The soul then loses 
only the organ for sensuous cognition, but the experiences 
which the soul received while that organ was active, remain 
in the soul and become faculties and talents. In this way the 
soul never loses anything through the death of its organ the 
body. ‘The invisible soul, which is the organizing principle, 
has the power to reproduce another body as soon as it is 
necessary for it. Something of the kind takes place when 
certain animals reproduce lost organs. This power to repro- 
duce is stronger with animals than with men; it seems to de- 
crease with the development of higher organisms. 

The fact that the astral body is invisible to us does not 
justify us in believing it to be immaterial, for we know that an 
immense accumulation and condensation of atoms is necessary 
to make forms visible to the ordinary eye. But we have posi- 
tive proofs of the materiality of the astral body; it could not 
contact and operate on matter if it were not material. Now, 
if the astral body precedes the formation and survives the 
physical body, then one is justified in asking the question: 
Does separation ever occur during physical life? If separa- 
tion occurs, then a condensation of the astral matter must take 
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place, otherwise we could not see it. Now is this possible, 
and have we facts which prove the separability of the two 
bodies? Yes, we have such facts; and the separability of 
the bodies is possible, in the following ways: 

1. In Life: a. as involuntary separation; the double. 

b. As voluntary separation; the mayavi-rupa. 
C. separation by another’s will; citation. 

2. In the hour of death, through an intense desire of the 

soul. 

3. After death: a. by voluntary representation of the 

astral body (ghosts, phantoms). 
b. by induced representation, such as materializa- 
tions, necromancy. 
These are the causes of the v isibility of the astral body. Now 
let us look for the facts which will verify these assumptions. 

The double furnishes evident proof of the existence of 
an astral body and of a transcendental subject. Further, it 
proves the separability of the astral body from the physical 
body, which, however, in the case of the double, is an involun- 
tary separation, because it happens usually without the knowl- 
edge of the person in question. But there have been cases 
where men have seen their own doubles and these may also 
have been visible to other persons at a distance. We do not 
know how the separation of the two bodies takes place; we 
should be satisfied if we can find out whether the separated 
astral body has any consciousness or not. 

The ancients knew of the double; thus it is said of Pyth- 
agoras that he was seen and spoken to in two different places, 
at the same time. (lamblichus: Vita Pythag. c. 28.) Ac- 
cording to Plinius (hist. nat. 13. 7.) Hermotimus, too, had a 
double. In the Bible, the double is called “Angel”; for in- 
stance, when St. Peter was in prison and the damsel Rhoda, 
saw him before the gate (Acts XII:14-15). Lord Byron’s 
double was seen by Peel, the Secretary of State, and by By- 
ron’s brother, when the poet was sick with fever, in Patras, 
Greece. | 

From many such cases on record it seems certain that the 
astral body seldom or never shows consciousness, if the phys- 
ical body is in the normal condition; it is different when the 
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physical body is unconscious or cataleptic. Then the double 
acts rationally and with consciousness, and the person is some- 
times able to remember his experiences made while out of the 
body. 

A peculiar circumstance is, that phantoms often wear 
some dress which does not always correspond with the one 
which the person is wearing at that same moment. There is 
a case mentioned in the archives of animal magnetism VIII1:3, 
where a man who is just taking communion in his village 
church, is at the same time seen by his servant in the stable, 
inspecting the cows and in his ordinary working suit. This 
case is explained as an hallucination, brought about and made 
visible by thought transference, and it gives strong support to 
the supposition (which Schopenhauer entertains) that all such 
appearances are hallucinations. Now the fact that strong 
thoughts can become visible is wonderful enough in itself, and 
no doubt many so called apparitions are nothing else, but to 
say that all such cases are brought about in this way, namely, 
through our own conscious or unconscious power of imagina- 
tion, is manifestly wrong. If a living man is able to make his 
projected thought visible, then a disincarnate soul could 
probably do this as well; so that we may say the origin of a 
hallucination may be found in us as well as outside of us. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to decide just what a 
hallucination is: to say it is a momentary thought picture by 
no means disposes of the astral body; or to say that by strong 
concentration a thought can be made visible, simply means 
that a picture is formed by accumulating that fine matter 
(which Paracelsus calls astral matter) and condensing it long 
enough to make it visible; in other words, it forms an astral 
body—and so we are again at the point from which we started. 
If I close my eyes and think long enough of the Venus of 
Milo, I will in due time see that beautiful statue before my 
mind’s eye; that is, I see an astral body of it. This is what 
we do, and do easily, in dreams, because when we are sleep- 
ing, our thoughts are not disturbed by the activity of the 
senses. Now it is a fact that such a dream-picture can be 
transmitted to other persons. Materialists will call it a hallu- 
cination ; we say it is an astral body which is seen. 
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The separation and sending out of one’s own astral body 
is quite different from the sending out of a thought form. 
The astral body may be seen and even touched by several 
people at once! the thought form is, as a rule, visible to one 
person only. A Danish physician who promised his patient 
to call on her at a certain hour was by her seen at the appointed 
time, although the physician was in fact prevented from call- 
ing on her. He probably thought of his promise so strongly 
that his thoughts became visible to the patient; and she had, 
what is called, a hallucination. Another case is mentioned in 
the same book (Archive III. 3. 123). A man is seen by all 
his workmen when he was in quite another place, but in an 
abstract, dreamy state. This I would call an appearance of 
the double, because all the conditions were favorable for an 
unconscious separation of the astral body. 

Somnambulistic persons sometimes correctly describe 
conditions and things which are happening at a distance. If 
the questioner knows what the somnambulist relates, then it is 
probably thought transference from him to the somnambulist, 
but if he does not know, then it may either be clairvoyance 
or the sending out of the double. An example of the latter 
kind is given by Dr. Charpignon of Paris (Charpignon, 
Physiology 88). A somnambule who was put to sleep in 
Orleans desired to see her sister in Blois, and went there in 
Spirit. Passing which is about midway between the two 
cities, she declared that she saw a Mr. Iouannean, in his Sun- 
day suit. Some persons who were in the room where the 
patient was asleep, knew the man she saw, and asked him by 
letter if he had been at the place indicated at the same hour. 
He answered that he was. 

It would not do to explain all these and similar cases by 
the double; many of them are due to clairvoyance at a dis- 
tance, of which there are hundreds of well authenticated cases. 

One of the most interesting and probably rarest experi- 
ences, which proves that animals also have the astral body, or 
double, is told by the Reverend Moericke, one of Germany’s 
finest lyrical poets. He received as a present from a neighbor- 
ing forester, a little dog; but the faithful animal went from 
time to time to visit its old master. One evening it did not 
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come home. On this night the mother and sister of Moericke 
woke up, because the dog crawled from under the bed, trem- 
bling and in a state of fear; it quickly hid itself under the bed, 
as if expecting to be punished. Both ladies went to sleep 
again, glad to know that the little fellow had come back. But 
very early in the morning the forester brought the runaway, 
who had spent the whole night with him. Later we shall see 
that the double is more easily and frequently sent out when 
the sensuous consciousness is suppressed; the dog probably 
felt -stronger remorse in his sleep than awake, which 
caused the appearance of his double at his new home. 

The principal causes for the unconscious sending out of 
the double are (1) sickness, (2) approaching death, and (3) 
somnambulism. It has already been stated that the organiz- 
ing principle which forms our body, is identical with the 
principle which forms the products of our thought or spirit; 
and this principle, common to body and thought, we call soul. 
The mystical activity of the soul explains all psychic phenom- 
ena, because it is the organizing soul which forms the astral 
body, the source of the double, ghosts, materializations, all 
of which are in fact identical; they issue from the same cause, 
namely, the organizing power of the soul; the difference is 
only the cause of their origin. ‘To find the cause we must 
inquire into the physical and mental dispositions of the men 
or women who produce the phenomena. 

The simplest form of the double is the feeling oneself as 
a double being; this is not rare among sick people. The phy- 
sicians Dr. Calmeil and Boismont (Brierre de Boismont: Des 
hallucinations, 587) report several cases where fever-patients 
had the fixed idea that their double was lying in the same bed 
with them. Many physicians confirm this experience, which, 
however, cannot be regarded as an actual proof of the exist- 
ence of the double, unless it is seen by other people, as in the 
case of a woman who saw herself double and at the same time 
her child called out: ‘Mother, [ see you sitting in the cor- 
ner.” (Eschenmayer: Mysterien, 10.) 

A peculiar phase is that some patients see and feel only 
one part of the body. This happens often with people who 
have lost a hand, a foot, or fingers, by accident or in war; in 
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which case they sometimes even have pain in the lost member. 
All these well known cases have been and can be explained in 
different ways—the existence of the astral body is as good as 
any other explanation. Since the phenomena of transcend- 
ental consciousness show their highest manifestations in the 
state of dying, it is to be supposed that in this state the organ- 
izing function of the soul would show its activity by the vis- 
ible presentation of the astral body; and, indeed, we find 
many authentic cases reported in the works of ancient and 
medieval as well as modern psychologists. If there is a psy- 
chic connection between the appearing and the perceiving 
person, the phenomenon seems to be easier to perform. Some- 
times not all the senses are susceptible; instead of the eye, the 
ear may receive the impression of a presence. The celebrated 
naturalist, Linné, tells in his Nemesis Divina that one night 
he and his wife heard somebody walk up and down in his 
museum; Linné seemed to recognize the walk of his friend 
but no one was in the museum, and the door was locked. A 
few days later Linné received the news that his friend had 
died that same hour. Linné and his wife were probably more 
susceptible to impressions through the ear than through the 
eye; with others it may be the reverse takes place. Dr. Wer- 
ner relates that his dying brother appeared to his mother; 
he heard his own name called three times, but did not see the 
appearance. Most of such cases are perceived with the eye; 
the reason is, we suppose, that the sense of sight is more sus- 
ceptible than that of touch or hearing. 

All appearances may be divided into two categories: 

1. Appearances which indicate the situation of the dying. 

2. Appearances which leave the situation undecided. 

If this difference is in the soul of the dying person, then 
such appearances ought to give evidence that they are in the 
foremost place in the consciousness of the dying—and this is 
exactly the case. Lord Byron was told by Captain Kidd: one 
night, when sleeping in his cabin, he was awakened by the 
feeling that something heavy was lying upon him; he recog- 
nized his brother in uniform and felt that the latter was 
entirely wet. Captain Kidd was somewhat frightened and 
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called for his officer; the appearance vanished as soon as he 
entered. Several months later Kidd received the news that 
his brother was drowned that same night in the Indian Ocean. 
(Monthly Review (1830), 299.) In this stony, which is 
vouched for by Lord Byron, we find the thoughts which may 
have been in the consciousness of the drowning officer and 
which were transmitted to his brother, with whom he prob- 
ably was in magnetic rapport; the latter one facilitates thought 
transference, as between the magnetizer and his subject, for 
which reason Byron’s story might be explained to be a strong 
case of telepathy. Not so the following story, which Professor 
Koster of Giessen tells (Perty, Spiritualismus, 298) : 

A very sick lady one morning said that she, on the night 
before, had been to the native country of her husband, and 
described the house and his father and sister, whom she had 
never seen before. Soon after, she died. A few days later 
her husband received a letter from his father in which he 
wrote that he and his daughter had seen the apparition, which 
did not speak and which quickly disappeared. This is a case 
which cannot be explained by telepathy, because the dying 
lady described what had happened at a distant place while she 
was lying in bed, and was at the same time seen by those two 
persons. 

In most cases the phantom is passive or irrationally active, 
as if it were a one-sided product of the organizing faculty of 
the soul; sometimes it seems to have little consciousness; but 
there are also cases reported where it acts rationally. We find 
indeed all the degrees of manifestation, with regard to the 
outer form, beginning with a nebulous column and ending 
with a perfectly formed figure, as well as to consciousness and 
rational behavior. That the double is so often seen by dying 
persons, may be explained by its releasing of those soul pow- 
ers which otherwise have to keep the organism alive and in 
good order. Superstition which often draws false conclu- 
sions out of facts, takes it for granted that because many dying 
persons send out their double, all those appearances are a sure 
sign of death. In order to show that this is wrong, we will 


now consider those cases of the double which have nothing to 
do with death. 
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The state of somnambulism is similar to that of death; 
therefore during somnambulism we should expect the sep- 
aration of the astral body from the physical; this is frequently 
the case, and is nearly always accompanied with a cataleptic 
condition of the body. Somnambulists themselves describe 
this condition as similar to that of dying; they claim they see 
their own double, which sometimes visits distant places which 
they describe correctly, while entranced. Justinus Kerner, in 
his ““Seeress of Prevorst,” gives many such examples, but simi- 
lar ones can also be found in modern books of psychology. 

Important for the better understanding of this mysterious 
faculty of the soul, is the fact that with somnambulists, the 
sending out of the double is not always an unconscious act. 
It is sometimes done purposely. Dr. Werner (Die Schutz- 
geister, 403) tells of his patient: “It was remarkable that 
she could send out her magnetic body at will; but it always 
produced a light painless trembling commotion of the whole 
body.” In such cases the phantom can become visible. An- 
other physician, Dr. Meier, confirms this in the following 
story. “A certain Mr. N. declared to a somnambulist his un- 
belief in regard to this point; she answered that she would 
try to convince him. Some time after Mr. N. woke up at 4 
o’clock in the morning, seeing the somnambulist standing be- 
fore him, smiling at him and disappearing again. The next 
day he visited her, but did not mention the occurrence; where- 
upon she smilingly asked if he did not now believe.” (Ar- 
chive VI. 34.) Another still more interesting case is told by 
Dr. Kerner (Magikon IV. 195), of a somnambulist who 
promised her physician to visit him in her astral body; she 
was distinctly seen by both the physician and his wife, and a 
letter of inquiry which the Doctor sent to the parents estab- 
lished the fact that the patient was at that hour in a deep 
magnetic sleep, resembling a corpse. 

There are many similar cases recorded, all well attested; so 
that we have no reason for doubt. Now, if we take it for 
granted that the astral body can from time to time separate 
from the physical body and even become visible, where do 
we find the causes for this strange happening? Undoubtedly, 
in the soul of those predisposed persons. Moved by certain 
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strong feelings, the soul directs the thought on distant places 
or persons and by means of her organizing faculty creates there 
the form, which is called the double; but a subjective suscepti- 
bility on the part of the receiver is undoubtedly just as neces- 
sary as is physical rapport between both persons, in order to 
make the appearance visible. It is always a strong desire, a 
great sorrow, a vehement wish, a decided will, at the bottom 
of all such happenings, with perhaps the sole exception of 
mediumistic cases, when the coming out of the astral body has 
become an unconscious habit. This is the reason why the 
projection of the double so often takes place at the moment of 
dying. Schopenhauer tells of such a case. A servant girl died 
in the Jewish hospital in Frankfort. The next morning the 
sister and niece of the girl came to the city to inquire about 
her, because she had appeared to both of them during the 
night. (Parerga I. 308.) 

The celebrated magnetizer van Helmont says: ‘Man 
has an ecstatic power which enables him to send the spirit to 
a distant place or person, provided a strong desire or lively 
imagination urges him to do so.” Byron, Goethe and the nat- 
uralist Linné testify that they had this power, and it is prob- 
able that people with powerful imagination, coupled with a 
strong will, are more apt to send out their double. If thought 
transference is a fact, why should this, too, not be a fact? 
We do not know that our thinking is not always, in some de- 
gree, an organizing. At least it seems to be so when we 
dream, for how could we otherwise account for the dream 
forms, which are quite as distinct as the physical forms we see 
when awake? When deeply agitated the soul either liberates 
our astral body or creates a thought picture similar to the 
dream forms; and it is either that astral body or the thought 
picture which can be seen, if the receiver is in magnetic rap- 
port with the sender. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there are forces without 
matter, but our thought-forces have to do. with matter which 
is so fine that our senses can perceive it under exceptional con- 
ditions only—one of these conditions is the magnetic rapport 
between two souls. Given this rapport, it still remains to be 
decided whether any appearance is an astral body or a thought 
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picture—and this is not always easy. The probability that the 
appearance is an astral body is greater, if several of our senses 
are affected by that appearance, that it is not only seen, but 
also heard, or touched. It is well authenticated that the phan- 
tom can speak. The following is one such case. The coun- 
cillor Schubert told his father he had heard his mother (who 
lived in another city) call him twice that night, telling him to 
come quickly if he wanted to see her once more. Soon after, 
he saw her standing at his bed; she touched his hand, said 
good-bye to him, and then disappeared. In the following af- 
ternoon he received the news that she had died in the morning, 
expressing the passionate desire to see her son once more. 
There is not the slightest doubt that it was the astral body of 
his mother which Mr. Schubert saw, heard and touched. 
(Perty: Die mystischen Erscheinungen II. 141.) 

That phantoms are material is proven by photography; 
but, as before stated, this matter is exceedingly fine, and is as 
a rule invisible to the human eye. For this reason, many a 
sceptic, who even concedes the reality of phantoms, may deny 
the possibility of material effects which are sometimes ob- 
served in connection with appearances; because, he argues, 
matter so rarified as to become invisible, cannot be the carrier 
of sufficient force to bring about strong blows, knockings, or 
other manifestations of power, such as those which may be 
observed at spiritistic sittings. But force is the product of two 
factors, namely, mass and velocity. Crookes has proven by 
experiment that in airtight compartments the molecular move- 
ments of atoms is greater, and the great velocity produces a 
raising of the force; so that the rarefying of matter produces 
greater velocity and consequently greater force. There can 
be no doubt that future experiments will establish the fact that 
phantoms do produce powerful effects, just for the reason that 
they are of extremely rarefied matter. 

Physics and chemistry would be greatly benefited by an 
earnest study of mystical problems. Today, of course, repre- 
sentatives of those sciences know little or nothing of transcend- 
ental physics and chemistry; but they will soon be in the same 
straits as was the church when she sneered at the heretical 
teaching of the existence of the antipodes. Today she cannot 
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find enough missionaries to convert them. Just so our future 
naturalists will study the facts which they do not get tired of 
denying today; they will make them their special study, and, 
if possible, claim the honor of their discovery—for they will 
have to acknowledge what a German physician, Dr. Schind- 
ler, said fifty years ago (Magisches Geistesleben, p. 35): 
“Without considering the magical powers of man, all psychol- 
ogy is an intelligent everyday life; that other side of the soul’s 
activity does not exist for her; she denies everything that can- 
not be explained according to her understanding. Thus she 
neglects the most important half of the human soul, and can 
therefore not find the true psychology.” 

Well, everything is subject to change and to evolution. 
What is denied today may be recognized as a truth tomorrow. 
Let us Theosophists wait for the time when our teaching will 
be justified by every searcher after the truth. 


(To be continued) 





























THE SECRET OF OPHIR REVEALED 


By MARIS HERRINGTON BILLINGS 


entitled, “Was the Golden Land of Ophir in Frozen 

Alaskar” This was a direct question and could easily be 

answered by one who knew. The reader will be judge 
as to its plausibility. The writer happened to take up a pencil, 
and in one hour had written the following article, without ref- 
erences of any kind. Only when finished, Bible quotations 
were looked up and found to be correct. The MS. was sent in 
as a curiosity likely to interest students of the occult and mys- 
terious. It is supposed to be written by a Phoenician Noble, 
a courtier of King Hiram of Tyre, in the year 1014, B. C. 


Of Mythical Ophir thou wouldst know. 
Go study thy Bible, plainly it doth show 
The road that leads to that land of gold. 
Read the verses with Phoenician help; 
The mystery soon will unravel itself. 
The secret so guarded in ages past, 

Like an open book, thou canst read at last. 


£5 one of our Sunday papers there appeared an article 


Behold in those sad days, the nuptials of King Solomon 
drew nigh; for he was to wed the youngest daughter of Pha- 
raoh, King of Egypt. And Solomon sent a courier to King 
Hiram of Tyre, bidding him to grace the marriage feast with 
his presence; for great friendship existed between these two 
monarchs. But King Hiram was in mourning for a beloved 
nephew who had but recently been killed in battle in Egypt. 
So he turned to Maris, saying: 

“Thou art the one best fitted to bear my regrets to the 


King of Israel. Order therefore a caravan, to carry gifts to 
Jerusalem, for my heart is still sad over my grievous loss.” 
But Maris flung himself at the feet of the king, saying: 
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“Mercy, I implore thee, O, King. I cannot bear the sight. 
Death by torture would be preferable to seeing the crystal 
vase broken at the feet of the yellow-haired, slant-eyed Solo- 
mon and the daughter of Pharaoh.” 

Hiram smiled sadly as he answered thus to Maris: 

“So Egypt made thee suffer as well. Summon Artaxia; 
we will send him to Judea.” 

Then Hiram carefully read the scroll which Solomon had 
sent to him: 

“As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst send 
him cedars to build him a house to dwell therein, even so deal 
with me.” (II Chronicles, Chapter 2, verse 13.) “Send me, 
therefore, a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, and in iron; one able to work in purple, and crimson, 
and who can engrave with the cunning men of Judah.” (Verse 
7.) 

And King Hiram answered in writings: 

“T have sent to thee Hiram, endued with cunning and un- 
derstanding. His father was a man of Tyre, skilled to work 
in gold and silver, to embroider fine linen in gold, crimson and 
purple, also to grave any manner of graving, and to find out 
any device that shall be put to him. He can well compete 
with the cunning men of the Lord, David, thy father.” (II 
Chronicles, Chapter 2, Verse 13.) 

Now Solomon was of the line of David, ’twas true, but his 
mother Bathsheba (voice of the south wind), was a Hittite, 
or one from Chittim; that is, Cathay, or as you say, China. 
Therefore Solomon was eligible to join our Tang, or Brother- 
hood of the Tong, which was the great clearing house of the 
world, through which we did all our trading with other na- 
tions. So the king sent Hiram, the master workman, to Jeru- 
salem, to initiate King Solomon into the mysteries of the Punic 
Hittite Tang, after which he superintended the building of the 
Great Temple, dedicated to the God of Israel. 

“And Hiram finished the work that he was to make for 
King Solomon for the House of God, to wit, the two pillars 

.’ (II Chronicles, Chapter 4, Verses 11 to 17.) 

Long was it debated in council: whether King Solomon 
should be trusted with the secret of the mines of Ophir-in. 
But the Punic people were anxious to trade with him, for he 
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was in need of vast quantities of gold, silver and ivory, to build 
that wondrous Temple. So it was decided at last, that if he 
furnished the ships, he would be entitled to know where we 
went for the red gold of Ophir. 

Now the Sunset Land (the red land) of Edom (not Idu- 
mea) which lies east of Phoenicia, and has no sea coast, was 
called the Red Land, because its people were red, the gold 
was red, and it lay far across the western ocean, where each 
night the Sun God sank to rest in a sea of Red Glory. The 
land of inexhaustible treasure, was supposed to be the land of 
the dead, the land of spirits, and was greatly feared by the 
slaves. The Babylonians called it Ziana in Mer-martu; to the 
Egyptians it was the Kingdom of Osiris; the Romans called it 
Hades, or Avernus, and the British believed it to be Uffern. 
But we Phoenicians knew it as the land of Ophir-in, from 
whence we fetched those precious stones that glinted in the 
sunshine, like sparks of living flame. 

No King ruled in Edom, only a deputy, to whom we paid 
little for our supplies; and the secret was shared by masters of 
the Tong only. 

At that time the world was supposed to be flat, by all na- 
tions. When we sailed far out to sea, it was the prevailing 
belief that we would drop over the edge of the earth, into 
space, or the underworld. 

When the Phoenician galleys crossed the blue line that 
seemed to end in the horizon, great was the surprise of the 
slaves to find that we still sailed on and on, day after day, o’er 
the dim grey seas, to where the Sun God sank in the waters. 
With our prows ever pointing northward and westward, as we 
coasted by Bratania, and the Northern Islands, then followed 
the edge of the ice, until we came to the Red Land of the Incas. 

Our ships took three years to make the long voyage, and 
few were the slaves who returned to tell the tale of that beauti- 
ful land of sunshine and flowers, where the black rocks were 
strewn with glowing fire, and the wondrous mines were filled 
with red gold, where diamonds could be had for a handful 
of lentils. 

“And he garnished the house with precious stones for 
beauty, and the gold was the gold of Par-va-im” (II Chron- 
icles, Chapter 3, Verse 6) or Parua, so called by the Incas. 
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The gate of Edom, was at Geber-al-Tar (Gibraltar) be- 
tween the two great pillars, that is, the mountains of Calpe and 
Abyla. On one side of the strait lay Gades (Cadiz), Iberia 
and Tarracone; on the other was Libya and the great desert, 
and we held Carthage. So no ships were allowed to pass the 
pillars, unless they flew at the mast head the red pennant with 
the crescent moon, or who failed to give the sign of Tang. For 
the Phoenicians kept armed galleys patrolling the straits, and 
woe to those who tried to pass the pillars. For if they be- 
longed not to the Tang, they were broken and the crews sent 
to Maragion (Wales) as slaves, to the copper mines. 

“Jehosaphet made ships in Tarshish to go to Ophir for 
gold, but they went not, for they were broken (and wrecked) 
at Ezion Geber.” I Kings, Chapter 22, Verses 48 to 50.) 

The Phoenicians had waited for those ships, for he had 
not been initiated into the Brotherhood of the Punic Tang. 

“And King Solomon made a navy of ships at Ezion- 
Geber, which is beside Eloth (City of the Gods), on the shores 
of the Red Sea. This was not the Red Sea of Egypt, but the 
red sea where the sun sank to rest in the crimson glory; be- 
yond those clouds of gold, lay the coveted land of Edom. 
And Hiram, the King of Tyre, sent with this navy, his mar- 
iners, shipmen who had knowledge of the seas, with the slaves 
of Solomon.” (I Kings, Chapter 9, Verses 26-27.) 

When they returned from Ophir, they brought back red 
gold, precious stones, ivory, apes, and birds of gorgeous plum- 
age, macaws and parrots, not peacocks, which were indigenous 
to our land. The ivory was narwhal tusks, and the gold 
amounted to 420 talents, when delivered to Solomon. “And 
the king made silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous as 
stones.” (II Chronicles, Chapter 1, Verse 15.) 

On his way to Eloth, King Solomon stopped in northern 
Africa, at a spring famous for its medicinal waters, and to the 
present day it is called after him, Wady el Suliman. 

You still perpetuate the tradition of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, wrapped under the veil of Tanit, or the protection of 
the Tang, for this sign was stamped on the spanish coins. 
These pieces of 8 or pillar dollars, were the currency of your 
country during the Revolution; and the dollar mark of the 
United States is still the old sign. 

















THE WORD OF POWER 
By JAMES L. MACBETH BAIN 


NCALCULABLE is the service of healing in the Word 
of Power. But it must be a word of power to the soul 
who utters it, and at the time of uttering it, if it is to be 
of service. Now, the soul will always receive her own 

word of power if she is able to listen to the voice of her own 
Divinity. For sure as she waits patiently on her own living 
God, she will receive out of this ever-present, near, yet infinite 
knowledge and wisdom, just the word she needs for the occa- 
sion. 

By the use of the word of Power, the spiritual conscious- 
ness is heightened or intensified, and the strengths of the per- 
sonal soul are drawn together and unified for service. What 
the use of the word of Power has been to me I cannot tell you. 
Thus, when I repeat the word “God is good,” or simply 
breathe forth the word: “God, God, God,” it is as if I were 
hugging a dear living thing in my arms, and at the same time 
absorbing of its sweetness into my soul and flesh. And my 
whole being thrills with a joy ecstatic, truly a joy unutterable. 

Now these words, though many in mode of expression, are 
one in essence; and the one word is God. Therefore, it may 
be, in substance, any word of holy sound that comes to us at the 
time and utters that present and actual note and mode of the 
strength of God in us which is our present virtue. 

Some of the modes of his utterance that have most effec- 
tively served me, are: “God alone is,” and “God is good,” 
“Love,” “Wisdom,” “Strength,” Patience,” “Be still,” “En- 
dure,” “He blesseth me,” “He restoreth my soul,” “Blessing, 
Blessing, Blessing,” “Christ, my Healer,” “Christ, my Sa- 
viour,” “Christ, my Redeemer,” “The Holy Name,” “God.” 
I repeat, I cannot tell you what the use of these words has been 
tome. Verily I have proved their power of Life. 

But what they have been to myself is only a very feeble 
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item of their virtuous service in my soul. For I have, during 
many years now, used them for the service of the many needy 
ones both in the worlds visible and invisible. In “The Lady 
Sheila,” I tell how I have used these words for the service of 
the discarnate among the ruins of the ancient homes on the 
moors and hills and glens of my Highlands, and elsewhere. 
And I use the word at all times and in all circumstances. Thus, 
I have been traveling much lately to and from my London 
home in a crowded workman’s train at about six o’clock in the 
morning and evening.’ And when sitting among these my dear 
fellow-workers in Life, I use the word for the blessing of their 
tired, weary souls, and feeble worn-out bodies. Over them all 
I breathe forth the word: “God is good”; and I can so often 
feel, as plainly as possible, the gradual change, even on the 
expression, from that of a tense, hard strain, to a gentle relaxa- 
tion of the facial nerves and muscles. 

A very interesting work it is, 1 assure you, and one that 
makes these otherwise most tedious journeys pass most pleas- 
antly and quickly, is thus to serve any soul who may be travel- 
ing with you, and more than one brother and sister to my own 
knowledge fulfil this service perennially. For, after a time of 
quiet, you look around the faces, and at once know either 
those, or the one whom you can now best serve in this way. 
Most interesting, I assure you, it is to observe the progress and 
the effect of the treatment. One will show it in a sigh of relief, 
or in a glance of fresh hope and good cheer and in a look of 
mew courage to face the fight. Another will show the effect 
by falling into a quiet sleep, or by peacefully closing the 
anxious weary eyes in rest. Another will show the effect in a 
more positive manner. If such an one catches your eye, you 
may detect that he dimly feels that you in some way are kindly 
disposed towards him. ‘This is his interpretation in conscious- 
ness of the occult fact, known assuredly to his hidden nature 
that you are sending the strength of love into him and helping 
him. But it is usually far better, in such circumstances, that 
they do not know that you are thus thinking of them, and so I 
carefully avoid awaking this suspicion, even by a look. For 
these weary victims of greed are naturally most suspicious, 
indeed abnormally so, because of the utterly inhuman condi- 
tions of their abnormal existence. 
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This super-personal treatment affects every soul just ac- 
cording to where that soul now is. And if the healer is sensi- 
' tive enough to hear the inner voice he will always receive from 
the Holy Genius of his soul the world of power most suited for 
the present use of the one he is treating. And he will breathe 
that word into that soul while treating it, whether for a mental, 
or physical good. | 

Wherever one happens to be one can fulfil this service. 
Thus, standing in these early hours, waiting for my car at the 
Mansion House, we can speak the word to the powers of 
finance and commerce, whose seat is there, ay, even the gospel 
of our Christ to the genii of the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, by declaring to them that “God alone is.” Yes, I send 
the word “God, God, God,” into their midst, into their very 
vitals, and I know that it will there so work its great work of 
redemption, emancipation, and transmutation, that in the ful- 
ness of their time their kingdom will become the kingdom of 
our God, even of our Christ and His righteousness. And in 
the same service I have walked through Throgmorton Street 
and St. Paul’s; and, I assure you, it is needed as much in the 
latter as in the former! 

Manifold are the modes of the use of the Word of Power 
by healing. Thus, for example, we can address the Divinity 
within, even our real Self, when seeking to heal either others 
or our own selfhood, and say thus: O thou Holy One. Thou 
art my health, and in these is no disease. Or we can use the 
word that comes to us out of the deep of the Divine Conscious- 
ness, such as “Blessed be the Holy Name”; and, in the oft-re- 
peated use of this word, power will come from our Highest 
Self; or, if we prefer to put it thus, the powers of God will be 
drawn into our soul, and so will these work the great work of 
the healing hand of Christ. 

There can be no doubt that in our day, when nerval col- 
lapse is so common, the value of auto-suggestion is the form 
of affirmation of the Good is more manifest than it would 
otherwise be. For these and kindred disorders, having their 
root in the mentality, must be treated mentally if they are to be 
treated effectively, that is, eliminated. And when we feel that 
such a State is threatening our peace, we cannot do better than 
affirm to our own soul that all is well, that it cannot be touched, 
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far less hurt, by any power of negation. ‘Thus we, the true, 
essential Divine you and I, can treat our own soul or mind, 
just as truly as we can treat our own body, when we have real- 
ized once for all that the psyche, or soul, is no more me, the 
divine, sinless, holy one, than is my body of flesh. 

If so treated unto the victory, we shall find that these pe- 
riods of disorder have really been periods of strength-gather- 
ing. We shall find that out of all this storm and stress, and 
anguish and agony of soul, has come forth a new strength of 
will. A spiritual good has really been gained, and we are 
stronger in character and more fit for the services of Life than 
we were before we entered on the way of the agony. Truly 
wonderful in the potency of good is the service of the Cross. 
Truly wondrous in beauty is the economy of Life. Or, again, 
when one feels depressed in mind, or lethargic in will, or 
weighed down in body—and who of us has not so felt—a good 
word, whereby to treat one’s feeble self-hood is: “O Christ, 
I love thee. Bless every soul. Love, Love, Love.” For, if 
we keep uttering this, we shall in time feel the influx of the 
Power of Love, and the uprising of the holy power of our be- 
ing to welcome its Deliverer. 

This is the word of power of use in opening the soul to the 
reception of the life that is higher than her present low estate 
of consciousness, as well as in elevating her towards the best to 
which she can aspire. And let us never forget that, when we 
feel utterly ill in body and mind, and the whole heaven of our 
life seems to be shut off from our vision, and we cannot from 
any natural point of view, expect any good, then is the moment 
for the triumph of our essential Divinity, by a living faith in 
our living, ever-present God. For we, as a spirit or living, 
will, can then say to our troubled soul: All is well, and all 
will be well. Fear not. Trouble not. This storm of nerve, 
this mental depression, this bodily languor, will surely pass, 
as have so many others. Ah, well, it is, if at that time, we so 
weather the storm by the calm strength of our living faith in 
the sure order of god, for by every such triumph we gain fresh 
strength for the meeting and overcoming of all negative con- 
ditions. And every such gain for our personal strength is a 


gain for the soul of our race. And to every true man and 


woman this alone it is that really matters. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS 
By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
Vi 


SIMILARITY OF THE MAYA TO THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE AS 
INDICATED BY ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS AND 
CERTAIN WORDS 


N March, 1897, Mr. Jacques de Morgan, then Director- 
general of the Museum of Antiquiies in Cairo, a learned 
archeologist and noted explorer, carried on explorations 
on the site of the royal tombs of Négadah in Upper 

Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, on the edge of the desert. He 
was assisted by Prof. A. Wiedemann and M. M. G. Jaquier, 
and G. Lampré. The result of their explorations was the dis- 
covery of the sepulchres of various kings who had reigned in 
prehistoric times over the people that dwelt in the valley of 
the Nile. These people were partly civilized, if we are to 
judge by their handiwork, particularly their pottery, their 
stone ornaments and weapons; still theirs was but a low stage 
of culture. The art of weaving was unknown to them; so was 
the use of burnt bricks. All their constructions were built of 
adobes. ‘Their vestments consisted of skins of animals wrapped 
around their loins. They were hunters and fishermen, culti- 
vating the land to a very limited extent.*°® They are not sup- 
posed to have been aborigines. Speaking of them, Prof. Wiede- 
mann says: “The people that we now call Egyptians came 
from a mixture of an autochthonous race, belonging to the 
great family of Lybians, with a race of conquerors, having a 
strong affinity in origin with the Babylonians, which came 
from Arabia and succeeded in penetrating into Upper Egypt. 


Yacques de Morgan—Recherches Sur Les Origines de Il’Egypte, 
Ethnographie Pré-historique et Tombeau Royal-de Négadah. 
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The tombs of the type of Négadah and Abydos, show the two 
races in contact, and are, at the same time, evidence of the 
growing predominence of the conquering race which subdued 
the autochthone.”’ 

The images found in the graves show that these were not 
negroes. ‘Their faces were oval, their hair short and light; 
their eyes almond shaped; and Dr. Fouchet of Cairo, who has 
made a prolix study of their skulls, discovered that they were 
dolichocephali, and not deformed artificially. These people 
not being negroes were supposed to have belonged to the 
Lybian race—very different from that of the immigrants that 
came from the East; that is, from the valley of the Euphrates. 

If by the intermingling of these two races the Egyptian of 
history was produced, as is the opinion of Prof. Wiedemann, 
and as is very probable, it is most natural to surmise that the 
Egyptian language, for which the Philologists can find no cog- 
nate in Asia or Africa, was the result of the mingling of the 
vernaculars of the aborigines with the tongue spoken by the 
colonists. As that tongue was Maya, or a dialect of it, and as 
the explorers have found evidence of the growing predom- 
inance of the more civilized immigrants over their less cul- 
tured neighbors, it is very consistent with the nature of things 
that a great number of Maya words should form part of the 
Egyptian language as given in the ipscriptions and papyri. 

The population of the valley of the Nile, in remote times, 
must have been quite heterogeneous, since, even to a late epoch, 
they spoke three different dialects—the Thebaic, the Mem- 
phitic and the Bashmouric—and that those who used these 
dialects did not understand one another when addressing each 
other by word of mouth, but could exchange their thoughts 
freely by making use of ‘the hieroglyphic writing, when the 
dialectial differences disappeared. 

The advent of a numerous immigration of highly civil- 
ized people from Mayach, from the country of the gods, 
caused the spread of the Maya language among the inhabit- 
ants of the valley of the Nile, principally among those who 
dwelt in the nome of Thebes, where the newcomers seem to 
have established themselves. In time, as was natural, many 
Maya words again found their way into the vernacular of the 
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better classes, in the sacerdotal caste particularly. The civili- 
zation fostered by the first colonists that came from Babylon, 
and their descendants, received at the same time a new impe- 
tus. Maya manners and customs, Maya traditions, became 
ingrafted on those of the masses, while Maya scientific attain- 
ments by little and little were adopted and became prevalent 
among the more cultured. In the course of time they came 
to be regarded as Egyptian. The identity of these customs, 
the many words and roots, with the same meaning, existing in 
the Maya and Egyptian tongues, prove that the people speak- 
ing them must have had intimate relations, and that both 
Mayas and Egyptians were branches of the same stem whose 
roots were firmly implanted in the lands beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean in the far West. This fact was well known to them, and 
they indicated it by pointing toward the setting sun as the 
direction whence came their ancestors, when questioned upon 
the subject. 

The coming of the numerous immigration direct from 
Mayach, with members of the royal family of the Cans at its 
head, seems to have made them forget the lesser one that, in 
past ages, came from Babylon, from the direction of the rising 
sun. 

In another work’”® it has been shown how the sacred name 
of the country, that of the river, the names of the ancient cities, 
and those of the gods, were words expressing, in the Maya 
language, the peculiarities of the places and localities, the dis- 
tinct attributes ascribed to each deity. According to Samuel 
Birch, Brugsch, Christian Bunsen, Le Page Renouf, and many 
other Egyptologists, about seven hundred words of the old 
Egyptian langugage have been recovered. 

Together with the proper names just mentioned, the fol- 
lowing list brings to light the fact that two hundred of said 
words are Maya, having the same meaning as that given them 
in Egyptian. Besides these, there are a great number of 
vocables in both tongues, having the same roots but different 
desinences and distinct meanings. These in their origin may 
have had the same signification, and may have become altered 
in the course of ages. Those here presented would seem suffi- 

Te Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. pp. 44 et passim. 
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cient to make clear to any one not blinded by bias that Egyp- 
tian and Maya were cognate languages. Still, many like the 
Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, will assert that, “No conclusion can be 
drawn from a percentage of words in a language as to its rela- 
tion with any other. The relationship of one language to an- 
other can be determined scientifically only by its grammar and 
structure.” In order to show that, in part, at least, the Maya 
and Egyptian must have had the same origin, it will be made 
plain that their grammatical construction is almost the same, 
as are their alphabetical characters* Plate 20; and that the 
monumental inscriptions of the Mayas were executed in a man 
ner identical with that used by the Egyptian sculptors on the 
walls of the monuments in Nubia and Egypt; as if the artists 
of both nations, although dwelling in countries far apart, had 
learned their art in the same shcools or from the same masters. 


EGYPTIAN-MAYA GLOSSARY 





A 
Egyptian English Maya English 
Aa Water, to wash Ha Water, to wash 
Aa, Amsah Crocodile Ain Crocodile (alligator) 
Aak Reed Ak Reed 
Aakb To lament Aacan To lament, to moan with 
pain 
Aau Title, dignity Ahau King 
Ah A marsh Aakal A marsh, a pool 
Ahi A hawk Ahi A hawk 
Akhkh Night Akab Night 
Akk Darkness Akabchahal Nightfall 
Alu Boy, girl Al Boy, girl 
Am Udder, milk Im Teat, bosom 
Am-a To eat Hanal To eat 
Aph Boar Aac Boar 
Api Head, chief Apu Head, chief 
Apx Tortoise Aac Tortoise 
Ash Wet Akal Pool, ‘cistern 
Askak To cry out Alak To order, to say 
A-t House Otoch House 
Ax To cry out Aacan To howl, to complain 
Baba To flow, stream Bab To swim, to row 
Bah To inundate Bulah To inundate 
Bak To work Bax To forge, to strike with 


mallet 








Egyptian 


Baah 
Bas 
Bak 
Bka 
Baka 
Ban 


Ban 
Bhn 
Bo 
Bs 


Haha 
Hanhan 


He 
Hpt 
Hska 
Ht 
Hu 
Hu 
Hu 
Hu-t 


Ka 
Kaa 
Kabi 
Kabu 
Kalb 
Kah 
Kahl 
Kalibi 
Kan 
K-p 
Kap 


Kar 
Kara 
Karin 
Kas 
Kat 


Kati 
Kau 


Ks 
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English Maya 
Veretrum Bak 
Pubes Bak 
A chisel, to work Baat 
To incline Bakah 
A date Palm Baab 
To destroy, to annihilate Ban 
Sin Beel 
To cut Bah 
Tree, plants Bob 
A beast Bao 

H 
To roast, to glow Haahab 
To command Hanhan 
To strike, to flog Has 
To join, to unite Hepptal 
To cut to pieces Hekah 
The present moment Het 
To strike Hub 
Evil, sin Hut 
A cave Homlil 
A good demon Huantun 
kK 

To offer, to receive Kaat 
Soil, land Cab 
Honeycomb Cab 
Arm Kab 
Libation Kab 
To touch Kah 
Earth Cahil 
Place inclosed by walls Kal 
Victory Katun 
Fist, closed hand Kap 
A measuring line Kan 
Below, under Cabal 
A sarcophagus Kal 
A key Kalab 
To cut, to slice Kaz 
To build, to construct Kat 

any way 
Reason, insight Kati 
An animal of the ox Kau 
or deer kind 
To entreat Kat 


349 


English 
Veretrum 
Pudendum 
An axe 
To inclose, to surround 
Palm-leaf 
To throw down, to de- 
molish 
Sin 
To nail, to hammer 
Stem of maguey flower 
Black monkey 


To burn quickly 

A particle that indicates 
promptitude, alacrity 

To strike, to flog 

To tie up firmly 

To separate things united 

The present moment 

To destroy, to demolish 

Destruction 

A cave, a hole 

The good genius of the 
muleteers 


To ask, to solicit 


Earth, soil 
Honey, Hive 
Arm 


Liquor, juice 

To break long things 

Village, town 

Inclosure 

War, combat 

Bracelet 

A measure of 
fathoms 

Low, under 

To inclose, to shut up 

A key 

To divide, to make par- 
titions 

To block, to place obsta- 
cles on a road 

To wish, to desire 

A kind of crow 


twelve 


To ask, to question 
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Egyptian 
Keli 

Ken 
Khema 
Khol 
Khu 
Kska 


Lekh 
Lokh 


Ih 
Iri 
Iri 


Oik 


Ua 
Uah 
Uddle 
Usx 


Ma 

Ma 
Maha 
Maht 
Mahant 
Mak 
Mas 
Matai 
Mehen 
Mx-ovnei 
Menka 
Menkh 
Menx 
Moxh 


Moou 
Mr 
Mic 


Na 
Na 
Nal 
Nas 
Nen 
Nt 


THE 


English 
A bolt 
Priest 
Dead 
An opening 
Spirit 
To cut to pieces 


To lick 
To burn 


Some plant 
Eye 
Son 


Bread 


Length, long 
To feed, bread 
To overflow 
Collar, necklace 


Mother 

Truth (dual form) 
Sepulchre 

Entrails 

Family, clan 
Tongue 

Hate 

Rope 

Engendered 

To love 

To create, to form 
Workman 

To form, to make things 
To suffer pain 


Collection of water 
To bind 
To die 


House 
Place, hall 
Gold, Lord 
Crown 
Brilliant 
God 


Mam 
Ma 
Mahal 
Mah 
Mahan 
Ak 
Maz 
Mau 
Mehen 
Mekah 
Menta 
Men 
Menchahal 
Moch 
Muk 
Ma 
Mek 
Muk 


N 
Na 
Na 
Nab 
Nac 
Nen 
Naat 


English 
A key, a padlock 
Priest 
Dead 
An opening, a hole 
Divine Essence, God 
To cut to pieces 


To lick 
To boil bubbling 


Capsicum shrub 
To see, to look 
Semen, menstruation 


Breakfast 


Length, height 
Bread 

To flow 

Collar, necklace 


Grandmother 

Yes and No 

To cease to be 

Groin 

Family, cognate, kin 
Tongue 

Wild, untamed 

Flax, hemp 
Engendered, son 

To embrace 

To make, to manufacture 
Workman, artificer 

To form, to make things 
Crippled 

To suffer pain 

Swamp 

To enfold in the arms 
To bury 


House 

Hall, house 
Gold 

Crown 

Mirror, brilliant 
Understanding 








Egyptian 
Pa 
Pepe 
Pnka 


Pst 


Sak 

Sas 
Sf-t(Sebil) 
Zobe 
Sobh 

Soi 

Sua 

Sx 


Ta 
Tam 
Takai 
Tba 
Tf-tf 
Tka 
Tka-r 
Thun 
Ti 
Tmat 
Tna 
Tu 
Tuu 
Tut 
Tu-tu 


Xaa 
Xast 
Xart 
Xat 
Xet 


Chenosiris 


English 
House, fortress 
Fly 
To capture 


The back, the spine 


To bind 

Blow, wound 
To slaughter 
Tumor, swelling 
Leprosy 

Pubes 

A priestess 

To shut, to bolt 


Father 

Gold 

An adherer 

A wrap, sarcophagus 
To drip 

To adhere 

To join cords 
To rise up 

A chief 

To stupefy 
Half 

Hill 

Soiled, stained 


Some part of the body 


To pollute 


Born, exist 


Some part of the body 


Child 

To cut 

To cut 

Ivy, plant of Osiris 
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P 
Maya 
Pak 
Pepen 
Pachal 


Pach 


S 
Zakal 
Ze 
Ze 
Zob 
Zob 
Zoyen 
Zuhuy 
Zup 


T 
Tat 
Tam 
Tatak 
Tepp 
Tix 
Takah 
Tab 
Thon 


. Tepal 


Tamacaz 
Tan 

Tuc 

Tuu 
Tuch 
Tutal 


CHi—xX 


Chac* 
Xax 

Xal 
Chab* 
Xeth, Xel 
Che 


an 
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English 

Wall 

Butterfly 

To appropriate, to take 
possession 


The back 


To weave 

Blow, wound ~ 

To ill-treat with blows 
Tumor, swelling 

Bubo 

Uterus, womb 

A virgin 

To shut with sticks 


Father 

Sceptre 

An adherer 

To wrap, to enshroud 

To drip 

To adhere 

To join ropes 

Incline, humiliate 

A king 

Madness, frenzy 

Middle (by metathesis) 

A heap 

Rotted, corrupted 

Navel 

To decay, to be malodor- 
ous 


Create 

Flank, side 

Give birth 

To cut by blows 

To break, to make pieces 
Tree 

of (Osiris) 


By letters in the possession of the author it is plain that 
many Egyptologists will affirm that this manifest similarity of 
the words and their meanings both in the Egyptian and the 
Maya tongues is a mere coincidence that proves nothing with 





*In these words the ch has a hard sound like the English g. 
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VII 
COMPARISON OF THE EGYPTIAN WITH THE MAYAN LANGUAGE 


NSCRIPTIONS reciting cosmogonical, geological, reli- 
gious and historical events, that happened in very remote 
antiquity, are carved in the marble of the walls and fa- 
cades of the most ancient monuments of Mayach. They 

are written in the Maya language. Few of the many books in 
use among the inhabitants of the peninsula of Yucatan, at the 
epoch of the arrival of the Spaniards in that country, having 
escaped destruction at the hands of the Christian monks who 
came at the time, or soon after its conquest by Francisco de 
Montejo, and who took upon themselves the disgraceful task 
of destroying by fire the historical archives of the natives, 
have found shelter in the libraries of Europe. These books, 
such as the Troano Ms., the Codex Cortesianus, that of Dres- 
den, and one or two others, are also written in the Maya lan- 
guage, though with characters in great part differing from 
those seen in the monumental inscriptions. The vernacular 
of the aborigines of Yucatan and of the countries situated to 
the south of the peninsula as far back as Gautemala and Ta- 
basco, is still the Maya tongue, corrupted, it is true, in many 
localities, by an admixture of Spanish words that, since well- 
nigh four hundred years have been forcibly introduced, not- 
withstanding the bitter hatred that the natives profess for the 
Spaniards and their language, which they pertinaciously re- 
fuse to speak, even when they understand it. But in other lo- 
calities where the Spanish influence has been but little felt, or 
not at all, as in the Tierra de Guerra, a part of Vera Paz, it has 
retained much of its ancient purity. 

That the Maya is a primitive or very closely allied to a 

primitive language, its grammatical formation would tend to 
show—in the monosyllabic form of its primitives, composed of 
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two or three letters capable of being analyzed singly; the ma- 
jority of the names of animate and inanimate objects formed 
by onomatopzia; the want of declension of the nouns and 
adjectives; the partial or semi-conjugation of the verbs; be- 
sides the very remarkable fact that it affords simple and natural 
etymologies for the names of places and their inhabitants in 
Asia and Africa, and also the names of the divinities wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and most of the civ- 
ilized nations of remote antiquity of which we have tradition 
Or written records. It belongs to that class of language which 
Professor Max Miller calls second or terminational, where 
two or more roots may combine to form a word, the first re- 
taining its radical signification, the second losing its own. 
Still, it is likewise allied to the first or radical, there being no 
distinction between a root and a word. Maya words taken by 
themselves often form no distinctive part of speech; but ac- 
cording to the notion they are intended to represent are either a 
noun, an adjective, a verb, an adverb, a preposition; for in- 
stance, Pok, as a particle is used in counting living animals; 
can pok pekob, four dogs. Pok as a noun, signifies a ball; it 
also means a leap, a jump. Po as a verb, is to play at ball. 
Another: Jac as a verb, conveys the idea of placing 
things one under another, to mix them up, to hide them; but 
tac as a prefix to a verb signifies that the action indicated by a 


verb is about to take place—Tac in uenel, I want to sleep, I am 


about to sleep. Jac as a suffix to a particle-past of a neuter 
Or an active verb indicates that the action has already taken 
place. Buhultac, they have escaped. Tac is also a syncope of 
the verb Talac, to let come. Tac as an adverb denotes—up to, 
until: Zac uave, up to here; Tac tu pol, up to the head. 

Such examples could be multiplied. The Maya language 
is extremely rich in expressions; in it can be represented even 
the shadow of a thought formed in the mind of a speaker. 
Father Beltran de Santa Rosa, in the Preface of his “Arte del 
Idioma Maya,” says: “The Yucatecan tongue is graceful in 
its dictions, elegant in its periods, and in both things concise, 
since with only a few words and short syllables, profound 
sentences can be expressed. Who could believe that 
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a rich language could be used with all perfection, and without 
difficulty, devoid of the aid of eight consonants? Who could 
be persuaded that a language exists having no declension for 
its nouns; no rules for the variety of genetives and casesr— 
Only he who can speak Maya.” 

A French Franciscan friar, Father Antoine Gabriel de 
Saint Bonaventure, arrived in Yucatan soon after the Conquest. 
In order to preach the Gospel to the natives he applied him- 
self to the learning of their tongue, which he acquired with 
great perfection; he was the first of the Europeans who wrote 
a Maya grammar.*** It was he who formed the conjugation 
of the Maya verbs on a plan resembling as much as possible 
that of the Latin. He wrote about a century before Father 
Beltran, who took him for model when he indited his “Arte 
del Idioma Maya.” At that time the Maya language had not 
yet been adulterated by the admixture of Spanish words. 

Concerning said language, Father Saint Bonaventure 
says: “The ancient Maya is concise; remarkably brief in the 
formation of its words, making use of few articles and preposi- 
tions. All the nouns are indeclinable by themselves; but they 
are declined with the aid of pronouns. The verbs are con- 
jugated by the means of particles, prepositions, adverbs, and 
pronouns, added to the infinitive. In all conjugations the body 
of the verb is the same as the present infinitive. The infinitive 
is identical with the noun; they cannot be distinguished one 
from the other. 

“The subject generally is placed before the verb; there 
are, however, a few exceptions; the object invariably follows 
it. All the adjective nouns can be used as adverbs.” 

In its syntaxis, the Maya resembles the modern English. 
Like the Egyptian, it belongs to that category of languages 
called agglutinative. Egyptologists cannot fail to recognize 
the similarity of their grammatical structure. 

The study of the Egyptian grammar brings forth the fact 
that the old Egyptian language was monosyllabic in its primi- 
~ ‘MFather Antoine Gabriel de Saint Bonaventure—Arte de la Lengua Maya 
—Pubished in Mexico, 1684. 


He is said to have composed a dictionary, Mayo-Hispano-Hispano-Mayo. 
This work is lost. 
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tives; that there are no distinctions between the root, the stem, 
and the complete word—and the actual word forms no part 
of the speech; it may represent a noun, an adjective, a verb, 
an adverb. There is no declension of the nouns, the various 
cases being indicated by particles. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf,’”* contrary to the opinion of Messrs. 
E. de Rougé and Brugsch, asserts that there are no paradigms 
at all in Egyptian, and that the Egyptian verb is unchange- 
able and has no personal ending. In his work on the “Reli- 
gion of Ancient Egypt,” he proves by the grammatical con- 
struction of the Egyptian language that there is no relation 
whatever between it and the Hebrew and other Semitic 
tongues; and that they belong to quite different stages of de- 
velopment. 

The general constitution of the Egyptian language as it 
existed frorn early ages is thus summarily compiled by Mr. 
Champollion Figeac.*** “The Egyptian language is mono- 
syllabic in its primitives. This principle suffers absolutely no 
exception. It may be said with certainty that every word con- 
taining more than one syllable is a compound word. 

“From these primtives or roots are formed, by derivation 
or composition, a multitude of words used to present, under 
different modifying aspects, the idea of which the primitive is, 
by convention, the representative sign. 

“Derivatives emanate from the roots according to uni- 
form and constant rules. ‘These rules are fixed and limited; 
each brings a different modification to the idea represented by 
the root; and each root suffers a greater or less number of 
these modifications according to the manner that the idea rep- 
resented by it allows more or less room. 

“Words formed from the root by derivation become them- 
selves primtives relatively to other words, which spring from 
them according to the same principles. These may be called 
secondary roots. 

“The union of two or several roots, primitive or second- 
ary, form the compound words. 


™P. Le Page Renouf—Religion of Ancient Egypt. pp. 57, et passim. 
™Champollion Figeac—L’Univers-Egypte—p. 214. 
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“The compound words are divided into two distinct 
classes. (1) Those formed by the combination of two roots, 
either primitive or secondary. (2) Those that result from the 
union of any root to a certain number of other roots which 
constantly enter into the formation of compound words, modi- 
fying in a uniform manner, the ideas expressed by the roots 
with which they are combined. 

“The derivatives from roots, primitive, secondary, or com- 
pound, in turn form compound words by combining one with 
the other in any wise. 

‘These general principles, taken in the very nature of the 
Egyptian tongue, give a clear and precise idea of the manner 
observed in the combination of the elements of which it is 
composed. 

“The meaning of a monosyllabic word-root used accord- 
ing to these principles, and modified in its expressions as much 
as allowed by the idea of which it is the sign, can pass through 
forty-two transformations expressing as many regular modi- 
fications of the same primitive idea. 

“The meaning of each monosyllable or primitive is effec- 
tively changed by the addition of other monosyllables, con- 
stant signs of genders, numbers, persons, modes, and tenses. 
These distinctive marks, that cause the radical to pass succes- 
sively to the stage of common noun, abstract noun, active noun, 
privative adjective, intensive adjective, participle of active, 
negative or transitive verb, are always placed in an increasing 
manner; and the grammatical modifications take place very 
rarely indeed by desinences or terminations. 

“The Egyptian tongue favors with admirable facility the 
formation of compound words and unites to that advantage 
the extreme clearness of the forms, the determinative words 
being very numerous.” 

It is easy to perceive, and any one who knows the Maya 
language will readily admit, that had Mr. Champollion de- 
scribed the composition and structure of that most ancient 
form of speech instead of that of the Egyptian tongue, he cer- 
tainly could not have done it in a different manner or more 
appropriate terms. The grammatical forms and the syntaxis 
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of these languages being almost, if not altogether, identical, 
might lead us to suspect them to be cognate tongues. 

By what has been so far recovered, the old Egyptian ap- 
pears to belong to a very early stage of speech. Long anterior 
to the time of King Menes it had reached the same stage of 
perfection that it manifests in the later times, and it is found 
with regular form on the most ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia. Its origin is unknown. Learned men have en> 
deavored, but in vain, to find its birthplace. Professor Max 
Miller says,*** “Some scholars have indeed imagined rela- 
tionship between the language of the Hottentots, the Nubian 
dialects and the ancient Egyptian—a language which, what- 
ever its real relationship, may be said to mark, at all events, an- 
other primeval settlement of speech and religion outside of the 
Asiatic continent.” 

On the other hand, further studies have proved that it was 
not akin to any of the known dialects of north or south Africa. 

Let us again quote from Mr. Champollion Figeac.*” “It 
would be impossible to gather any light from the evident anal- 
ogies between the forms and the words of that idiom and those 
of any other tongue of Asia and Africa. In their midst the 
Egyptian language seems to stand alone, and, as it were iso- 
lated, without an origin, devoid of offspring, but showing on 
stupendous monuments the high antiquity of its existence in 
the valley of the Nile.” 

So it is evident, according to the testimony of recognized 
authorities on Egyptology, that the Egyptian language had no 
cognates either in Asia or Africa; still, it must have had a be- 
ginning, a growth, a development before reaching the stage of 
maturity in which it appears, from the earliest ages, on the 
most ancient monuments of Egypt and Nubia, for it was com- 
mon to both countries and spoken from Alexandria, on the 
shores of Mare-Egyptium part of the Mediterranean, to the 
foot of Mount Barcal, six hundred miles from the southern 
frontiers of Egypt. ‘These same authorities are well aware 
that the Egyptians claimed that their ancestors, the strangers 
who in remote times settled in the valley of the Nile, and 


™Max Muller—Science of Religion—p. 67. 
%Champollion Figeac—L’Univers-Egypte—p. 212. 
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brought there with the civilization of their mother-country*”*® 
the art of writing and a polished language, came from a place 
situated toward the setting sun.*** Does it not seem natural 
that, taking heed of this positive assertion, and of the cries 
uttered at the funerals by the mourners following the corpses 
of their friends—“To the West! to the West!’—where they 
believed the souls of the departed returned to the bosom of 
their forefathers to enjoy bliss and happiness in the Holy 
Land, scholars anxious to discover the origin of the Egyptians 
and their mode of speech, not finding it either North, East, or 
South, should have turned their inquiries toward the West, 
in search of the solution of the mystery? There they would 
have learned about a people highly civilized, possessing the 
art of writing; using in their books and monumental inscrip- 
tions alphabetical characters identical with those used by the 
Egyptians. If it be true that language is a reliable gauge with 
which to measure the degree of civilization attained by a peo- 
ple, then it may be truly asserted that the Mayas were not infe- 
rior in culture to the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans, in 
the palmy days of their grandeur. 

In the tongue spoken by these people, yet the vernacular 
of their descendants, and but little adulterated from what it 
was centuries ago, in many localities unfrequented by the 
whites, scholars would no doubt have found the true meaning 
of many words that the Coptic dialect does not explain, and 
which are still a matter of doubt to Egyptologists, as Bunsen 
has shown in his article entitled “Additional Notes of the 
Ritual,”"*® preceding the Dictionary of Hieroglyphics by 
Samuel Birch. 

As an Example not alluded to by Bunsen may be men- 
tioned the title given to the spirit of the deceased who, having 
appeared before the judgment seat of Osiris in Amenti, has 
been pronounced flawless, whole, entitled to enjoy the blessings 
vouchsafed to the good in the Land of the Gods. Ma-Xeru 
was that title, which has been translated into English as Justi- 


4Rawlinson—Origin of Nations—p. 13. 

4'Njiodorus—History—Vol. 1.—50. 

Bunsen, Christian—Egypt’s Place in Universal History, Vol. 1, pp. 
327 to 333. 
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fied. As for its original meaning we may apply to the Maya 
language in which we find Tma-xel, that is, to be without 
tears; to be whole. | 

The same tongue furnishes us with the true meaning of 
the name Shu, of the god who, on the day of creation, caused 
the separation of the earth and sky by slipping between them; 
until then, as two lovers, they had been united in close em- 
brace, in the bosom of Nun, the dark, primeval waters. 

The corresponding word in Maya to the name of the god 
Shu, would be the verb xuc—to place a thing between two 
others—which exactly expresses the action attributed to the 
son of Atum-Ra, born of his father by his virile energy. 

The earth Sibu was said to have been the male, Xib in 
Maya; the sky nuit, the female, that covered her companion— 
Nun, in Maya, the other half that covers its companion, as the 
lid that covers a dish. 

(To be continued) 


SOULS IN PRISON 
By J. HOWLAND 


We wander up and down the world, my soul and I, together 
We watch the people come and go, in fair and stormy weather; 
From break of day, until, at dusk, the evening star is risen, 
From eyes of friend and foe alike: looks out, a soul in prison. 
Some laugh within their coils of flesh, while some go sorely 
weeping. 
And in the eyes of some, Ah me! the soul seems ever sleeping. 
I feel as though I walk along enchanted woodland places, 
That elves and fairies peer at me, and through the leaves I 
dimly see strange faces. 
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Could I learn the way to freedom, find the path the 
Angels knew, 

I might help to free the others, for my soul 1s 

Captive, too. 

Though I soar on eagle pinions straight into the 
Sunset light, 

I must heed the earthward summons when the day gives 
place to night. 

Oft I watch the stars, unweary, drift through space their 
Endless way. 

Will they find their way to rest and freedom on some 
Perfect day? 


Freedom broods not o’er the waters; ever you may 
Hear the sea 

Making moan, because the pale moon rules the tides 
Unceasingly. 

Never may I rise to freedom, like some lone hill leaves 
the plain; 

While so many earthly lusts and longings, still my soul 
enchain. 


Lo! A midnight message as though writ in fire across 
The stars: 
“You alone have built your prison; only you can loose 
Your bars 
Long the ages spent in building, longer ages you 
May be, 
Until you grow in strength and courage, to act and still 
Be free 
When you feel the love for others and shall ease another’s load, 
When you know that all men are your brothers— 
Yours the peace that passeth knowledge, though you tread a 
thorny road. 
To the victor, freedom cometh, after lives of 
Ceaseless strife; 
May he be conscious of consciousness through an 
Undying life.” 
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SEPTEMBER 
By THE AUTHOR OF “EASTER IN NATURE” 


EPTEMBER has a decided philosophical character. 
August and September are yellow green, self-rest- 
ing greens, different from the greens of Spring. 
They are reflective and close the summer move- 

ments. ‘These months bring the ripeness of fruits; they are 
open, sad, in the midst of profusion. Towards sunset the Great 
Mother’s face as seen in the landscape is serene. It is true, as 
the poets sing, in autumn “Aven September goeth by”; but she 
is silent and sad; she moves slowly, it seems. ‘There is no joy- 
ous echo following her or coming in advance of her. 

The Great Mother’s mind reverberates with aspirations 
in September. All sound reflection is full of aspiration and 
has great carrying power. Even the atmosphere in September 
has a bracing tone in it. It is exhilarating and somehow causes 
the mind to run ahead of itself. The sum total of September 
reflections is this: 


This world is no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


The meaning of this world seems to spring into view in 
colors, more than in any other month. There is more variety, 
many choice combinations, and lovely hues never seen at any 
other time. Autumn is the season of the brown and red leaves, 
and these set in yellow frames or up against yellow back- 
grounds. Green leaves complete the designs. These colors, 
designs, patterns, have something decisive about them. They. 
are active and not waning. 
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There is no decay about September. The month is not 
increasing; it may be considered as containing closings, settle- 
ment, adjustment. It is, as it were, that the Great Mother 
breathes a little slower than usual, and that the heart beat was 
weaker at this time. This is a result of contemplation. Con- 
templation always halts animal activities, but that does not 
mean decline; it means adjustment, equalization and prepara- 
tion for what follows. It means reflection. Reflection means 
that the Great Mother’s life, will and intentions are made vis- 
ible on the human screen of mind, and in the Open. Reflec- 
tion is not thinking in syllogisms. It means receiving impulses 
and formulating them. 

An old Elizabethan or Jacobean naturalist held that there 
was “fyre in the heartes of poetes” in September as in no other 
month. He must have felt that kind of reflection I speak of, 
and have realized the stillness of the season; that is, the medi- 
tative repose in the woods and on the by-ways. The solitude of 
the paths and the fallen, sere leaf have a magic about them, 
very stimulating for the heart’s love. A solitary butterfly and 
bare bough hold contrasts which call the thoughts into serenity. 
The loneliness of a bypath has for me often been an open door 
to ecstacy; a direct call to seek the Great Mother’s company. 

The Gaelic songs speak of September as “the month of 
peace.” Evidently the singers had realized that which I say 
about the month. And are they not the ones to go to when we 
would listen to the voices of the Open and those of the forest 
and the waver 

And now I bid the reader good-bye! Why not seek the 
Great Mothere Month by month she calls, and reaches out 
her hand. Listen to the call; take her hand! And you do 
right! 

They say: follow the gleam! I say: realize the Presence! 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE) 


By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from page 315) 
THE GREAT WORK 
DIsciITE. (Learn) 


Crux. (The Cross) 


man through himself; that is to say, the full and 

complete conquest which he makes of his faculties 

and his future. It is, above all, the perfect eman- 
cipation of his will that assures for him the universal domin- 
ion of Azoth and the domain of magnetism, which is full 
power over the universal magic agent. 

This magic agent, that the ancient Hermetic philosophers 
have disguised under the name of primary matter, determines 
forms of the modifiable substance, and we can really arrive 
by means of it at the transmutation of metals and the universal 
medicine. This is not a hypothesis, but a scientific fact already 
tested and vigorously demonstrable. 

Nicholas Hernel and Raymond Lully, both of them poor, 
obviously dispensed immense riches. Agrippa never reached 
but the first part of the Great Work, and he was dead to pain, 
striving only to possess himself and secure his independence. 
There are therefore two Hermetic operations: one spiritual, 
the other material, both of which depend on each other. 


T HE Great Work is before all things, the creation of 
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Undoubtedly all Hermetic science is contained in the 
dogma of Hermes, originally engraved, it is said, on a table 
of Emerald. We have already explained the first articles. 
Here are those that relate to the operations of the great work: 

“Thou wilt gently, with great industry, separate the earth 
from the fire, the subtile from the gross.” 

“It mounts from earth to heaven and again descends to 
earth, and it receives the force of superior and inferior things.” 

“Thou wilt have by this means the glory of the world, 
and all obscurity will fly from these.” 

“Tt is the strong force of all force, for it will conquer 
every subtile thing and will penetrate every solid thing.” 

“Thus the world was created.” 

To separate the subtile from the gross in the first opera- 
tion, which is entirely interior, is to free his soul from all 
prejudice and from all vice, which is done by the use of the 
philosopher’s salt; that is, by wisdom; by mercury, that is, by 
personal skill and by labor; then finally by sulphur, which 
represents the vital energy and heat of the will. We succeed 
by this means in changing into spiritual gold, things of the 
least value and even the filth of the earth. In this sense we 
must understand the parables of the crowd of philosophers, of 
Bernard, the Travison, of Basil Valentin, of Mary the Egyp- 
tian woman, and of other prophets of Alchemy; but in their 
works, as in the Great Work, it is necessary to separate skill- 
fully the subtile from the gross, the mystic from the positive, 
allegory from theory. If we desire to read them with pleas- 
ure and intelligence, we must at first understand them alle- 
gorically in their entirety, then descend from allegories to 
realities by way of correspondences, or analogies indicated 
in the original dogma: 

“What is above is like what is below, and reciprocally.” 

The word ART turned backward and read in the manner 
of the sacred and primitive scriptures, that is to say, from 
right to left, expresses by three initials the different degrees 
of the Great Work. T signifies ternary, theory and travail. 
R realization. A adaptation. We will give in the twelfth 
chapter of the Ritual the formulas of the Grand Masters for 
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adaptation and especially that which is contained in the Her- 
metic Fortress of Henry Khunrath. 

We give here for the researches of our readers the descrip- 
tion of an admirable treatise attributed to Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, and which bears the title of “Minerva Mundi.” This 
treatise is only found in some editions of Hermes, and it con- 
tains under allegories full of poetry and depth the dogma of 
the creation of beings by themselves, or the law of creation 
that results from the accord of two forces: of those which the 
Alchemists call the fixed and the volatile, and which in the 
absolute are necessity and liberty. Therein are explained the 
diversity of forms diffused in nature through diversity of 
minds, and monstrosities through the divergences of efforts. 
Study and meditation upon this work are indispensable to all 
adepts who wish to sound the mysteries of nature, and to de- 
vote themselves earnestly to the search for the Great Work. 

When the masters in Alchemy say that little time and 
money are requisite to accomplish the works of science; when 
they assert, above all, that only a single vessel is necessary; 
when they speak of the great and only athenor, which all can 
use, which is under everybody’s hand, and which men possess 
without knowing it, they allude to philosophic and moral 
alchemy. In fact, a strong and decided will can arrive in a 
short time at absolute independence, and we possess all the 
chemical instruments, the great and only athenor which serves 
to separate the subtile from the gross, and the fixed from the 
volatile. This instrument, complete as the world and precise 
as mathematics, is designated by sages under the emblem of 
the pentagram or five-pointed star, which is the absolute sign 
of human intelligence. I shall imitate the sages in not naming 
them. It is too easy to guess. 

The figure of the Tarot, which corresponds to this chap- 
ter, was misunderstood by Count de Gebelin and by Eteilla, 
who believed and saw only an error committed by a German 
card-maker. This figure represents a man, his hands tied 
behind his back, two sacks of gold attached to his armpits, 
hanging by one foot to a gallows composed of two trunks of 
trees, each having the roots of six branches cut off, and a cross- 
piece completing the figure of the Tau (Hebrew n ). The 
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limbs of the patient are crossed, and his shoulders form a 
triangle with his head. Now the triangle surmounted by a 
cross signifies in alchemy the end and perfection of the Great 
Work; a signification identical with that of the letter nm , 
which is the last of the sacred alphabet. The person sus- 
pended, therefore, is the adept fastened by his engagements, 
spiritualized, or the feet turned towards the sky. He is also 
the ancient Prometheus, suffering in immortal torture the 
penalty of his glorious theft. Vulgarly, he is the traitor Judas, 
and his punishment is threatened to the revealers of the great 
arcanum. Finally, for the Jewish Kabalists this hanging per- 
son, who corresponds to their twelfth dogma—that of the 
promised Messiah—is a protest against the Savior recognized 
by the Christians, and they seem still to say to him: “How 
wouldst thou save others? thou who canst not save thyself?” 

In the Sepher-Toldost-Qashn’ a Rabbinic anti-Christian 
compilation, we find a singular parable. ‘“Qashn,” says the 
Rabbi, who is the author of the legend, “was traveling with 
Simon-bar-Joha and Judas Iscariot. They arrived late and 
fatigued at an isolated house. They were very hungry and 
found nothing to eat but a gosling, quite small and very lean. 
It was too little for three persons; to divide it would merely 
have been to increase their hunger without satisfying it. They 
agreed to draw lots for it, but as they were overcome with 
drowsiness, Qashn said: ‘Let us sleep first, while they are 
preparing supper. At our awaking, we will relate our dreams, 
and he that has the most charming fancy shall eat the entire 
goose.’ It was done accordingly. They slept and awoke. ‘I 
dreamed, said St. Peter, ‘that I was the vicar of God.’ ‘TI,’ 
said Jesus, ‘that I was God himself;’ and ‘I,’ replied Judas 
hypocritically, ‘I dreamed that being a somnambulist I got up, 
went down softly, took the goose off the spit and ate it.’ 
Thereupon they descended, but the goose had effectually dis- 
appeared. Judas had dreamed wide awake.” 

This legend is a protest of Jewish positivism against 
Christian mysticism. In truth, while believers were deliver- 
~~ 4Book of the Generations of Jesus—Gospel according to Mark. 


"This anecdote is not found in the text of “Sepher Toldoth Jeschu” itself 
but in the rabbinical commentaries of that work. 
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ing themselves up to beautiful fancies, the proscribed Israel- 
ite, the Judas of Christian civilization, worked, sold, traded, 
became rich, seized upon the realities of the present life and 
even placed himself in a condition to lend the means of exist- 
ence to the very worships which had so long proscribed him. 
The ancient adorers of the arm remaining faithful to the 
worship of the strong box, now have the Exchange for their 
temple, and from that place they govern the Christian world. 
judas can truly laugh and congratulate himself for not having 
slept like Saint Peter. 

In the ancient scriptures anterior to the Captivity, the 
Hebrew Tau has the figure of a cross, which again confirms 
our interpretation of the twelfth card of the Kabalistic Tarot. 
The cross, the genetrix of the four triangles, is also the sacred 
sign of the duodenary; and the Egyptians called it, on that 
account, the key of Heaven. Therefore Eteilla, embarrassed 
in his long enquiries had to reconcile the analogous necessities 
of the figures with his personal opinion (he had in that under- 
gone the influence of the learned Count de Gibelin), placed 
in the hand of his suspended man (erect again) of which he 
made Prudence, a Hermetic Caduceus, formed of two ser- 
pents and a Greek tau. Since he comprehended the necessity 
of the tau and of the cross in the twelfth page of the Book of 
Thoth, he should have understood the multiple and magnifi- 
cent symbol of the Hermetic man suspended, the Prometheus 
of knowledge, the living man who only touches earth by his 
thought, and whose footing is in the heavens; the free and 
sacrificed adept, the revealer threatened with death; the con- 
spiracy of Judaism against the Christ, which seems to be an 
involuntary avowal of the occult divinity of the crucified—in 
short, the sign of the finished work of the completed cycle, 
the intermediary tau which sums up for a first time before the 
last denary the signs of the sacred. alphabet. 
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NECROMANCY 
Ex [psis. (OUT OF THEMSELVES) 


Mors. (DEATH) 


E said that in the astral light are preserved the 

W images of persons and things. It is also in this 

light that we can evoke the forms of those who 

are no longer of our world, and it is by its means 

that the mysteries of necromancy, as contested as they are real, 
are accomplished. 

Kabalists who have spoken of the world of spirits, have 
simply recounted what they saw in their evocations. Eliphas 
Lévi Zahed’, who writes this book, has evoked and he has seen. 

Let us tell just what the masters have written of their 
visions, or of their intuitions, in what they call the light of 
glory. We read in the Hebrew book called “The Return of 
Souls,” that there are souls of three kinds: the daughters of 
Adam, the daughters of the angels, and the daughters of sin. 
There are also, according to the same book, three kinds of 
spirits: captive spirits, wandering spirits, and free spirits. 
Souls are sent forth in couples. ‘There are, however, some 
human souls that are born widowed, and whose spouses are 
retained captives by Lilith and by Naamah the queens of the 
striges.°. These are the souls which have to expiate a vow of 





*These Hebrew names translated into French are Alphonse Louis Con- 
stant. 

*See Isaiah XXXIV, 13, 14, Cheyne’s Translation: “She (Idumea or 
Arabia Jetraea) shall become a habitation of wild dogs, and a home for owls. 
Jackals and wolves shall meet there, and the satyr shall light upon his fel- 
low; surely Lilith shall repose there and find for herself a place of rest.” 
Lilith or Alilat was originally the night-goddess of Arabia, identical with 
Istar of Assyria and Luka (Succoth-benoth, or Suku, the genitrix of the Ak- 
kadians). Rabbi ben Sira relates that she was the first wife of Adam, and 
resisted his claim of supremacy over her. In the contest she uttered the 
fatal spell-word, the Shemhamphorash, and thereby obtained wings and flew 
away to the Eythrean Sea. She here wedded Samael, the fallen dragon, once 
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celibacy. Thus, when a man from infancy renounces the love 
of woman, he renders the spouse that was destined for him the 
slave of the demons of debauchery. Souls cross and multiply 
in heaven as bodies do on earth. Immaculate souls are daugh- 
ters of the kisses of angels. 

Nothing can enter heaven but that which came from 
heaven. Hence, after death, the divine spirit which animates 
man, alone returns to heaven,* and leaves on earth and in the 
atmosphere, two corpses; one, terrestrial and elementary, the 
other aérial and sidereal; one already inert, the other still 
animated by the universal movement of the soul of the world 
—but destined to die slowly, absorbed by the astral powers 
which produced it. The earthly corpse is visible; the other is 
invisible to the eyes of earthly and living bodies and can only 
be perceived by applications of the astral light to the trans- 
lucid (diaphane), which communicates its impressions to the 
nervous system and thus affects the organ of sight, even to 
making it see forms which are preserved and words that are 
written in the book of the living light.* 

When a man has lived well, the astral corpse evaporates 
like pure incense mounting toward the superior regions; but 
if the man has lived in ill doing, his astral corpse, which re- 
tains him prisoner, still seeks the objects of his passions and 
wishes to resume life. It torments the dreams of young girls, 
bathes in the vapor of bloodshed, and drags itself around 
places where the pleasures of his life were passed. He still 


chief of the seraphs but now ruler of striges or ogres in the desert. She 
has power over all infants for the first eight days of life, and children born 
out of wedlock, also for the first of every month, and on ‘Saturday evenings, 
Borrowing the serpent’s form, she seduced Eve. As the satyrs or striges 
were her subjects, she is represented as having the magic power of 
(seirim or striges) to entangle and enchant young men by her golden hair. 
Another consort of the arch-demon of the desert was Naamah, also a mother 
of striges. The Egyptian goddess, Hathor-Nehama (Atar-gatis or Derketo), 
was designated Astarté, or Astareth Naamah, in Semitic countries. These 
striges were a race of ogres or harpies, originally fabled by Ovid and others 
to devour young children. One of the stories of the “Thousand and One 
Nights” represents a prince as encountering one of these brides of Samael, 
and barely escaping her clutches. The sirens of the “Odyssey” or of the 
~~. character. This term is curiously like seirim, the Idumaean demons.— 

*See Plutarch: On the Face appearing in the Orb of the Moon, XXVIII. 

“It is a fact in optics that what we recognize as seeing is simply the cog- 
nizing compressions made upon the sensorium and is then reproduced by 
the mind. Thinking can make such impressions subjectively and so cause 
them to be seen.—A. W. 
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watches over the treasures he possessed and buried. He ex- 
hausts himself in sorrowful efforts to make for himself mate- 
rial organs and live again. But the stars draw him in and 
drink him up. He feels his intelligence weakening, his mem- 
ory losing itself slowly, his whole being dissolving. His old 
vices appear to him and pursue him under monstrous shapes; 
they attack and devour him. The wretched individual thus 
successively loses all the members that served for his iniqui- 
ties. ‘Then he dies a second time, and forever; for he then 
loses his personality and his memory. Souls which ought to 
live, but which are not yet entirely purified, remain a longer 
or lesser time captives in the astral corpse, or are burned by 
the odic light which seeks to assimilate and dissolve it. It is 
to disengage themselves from this corpse that suffering souls 
sometimes enter into living persons and remain there in a 
condition which the Kabalists call embryonation. 

Such are the aérial corpses that are evoked by necro- 
mancy. They are /arvae, dead or dying substances with whom 
individuals put themselves into affinity. Ordinarily they can 
only speak by the tingling in our ears, which is produced by 
the nervous tremor of which I have spoken, and usually they 
reason only by reflecting either our thoughts or our fancies. 
But to see these strange forms we must put ourselves in an 
exceptional state which partakes of sleep and death; that is 
to say, we must ourselves be magnetized, and attain a kind of 
lucid and awakened somnambulism. Hence necromancy ob- 
tains actual results, and magic evocations can produce genuine 
visions. We said that in the great magic agent which is the 
astral light there are preserved all the impressions of things, 
all images formed whether by radiations or reflections. It 
is in this light that our dreams are witnessed by us. It is this 
light which intoxicates the insane and drags away their stupe- 
fied judgment to the pursuit of the strangest phantoms. In 
order to see in this light without illusions, it is necessary to 
dispel the reflections by a powerful will, and attract to thee the 
radiations only. To dream (or muse) wide awake is to see in 
the astral light. The orgies of the “Withches’ Sabbath,” re- 
lated by as many sorcerers in their trials for criminal offense, 
were not displayed to them in any other way. Often the 
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preparations and substances employed to reach this result were 
horrible, as we shall see in the Ritual, but the results were 
never doubtful. Every one saw, heard, touched, the most 
abominable fantastic and impossible things. We shall return 
to this subject in our fifteenth chapter. We will only occupy 
ourselves here with the evocation of the dead. 

In the spring of 1854 I had gone to London to escape 
from interior griefs and to give myself up without distractions 
to scientific pursuits. I had letters of introduction to several 
persons of note who were celebrated as regards the revela- 
tions of the supernatural world. I saw several of them and 
found among them a great amount of indifference or frivolity 
with much politeness. They at once demanded miraculous 
things of me, as though I were a mountebank. I was a little 
discouraged. To tell the truth, so far from being disposed to 
induct others into the mysteries of ceremonial magic, I had 
always feared for myself, the illusions and fatigues incident 
to such initiation. Besides, these ceremonies require a mate- 
rial which is expensive and difficult to collect. I shut myself 
up, engaged in the study of the High-Kabala and thought no 
more of the English adepts. One day, however, I found upon 
re-entering my hotel a folded envelope addressed to me. It 
contained half of a card diagonally cut, upon which I, at once, 
recognized the seal of Solomon. ‘There was also a very small 
piece of paper upon which was written in pencil, ‘““To-morrow 
at three o’clock in front of Westminster Abbey, the other half 
of this card will be presented to you.” 

I went to this singular rendezvous. A carriage stood upon 
the square. I carelessly held my piece of card in my hand. A 
servant approached and made me a sign by opening the door 
of the carriage for me. ‘There was a lady in black in the 
vehicle whose bonnet was covered with a very thick veil. She 
motioned to me to get up alongside of her, showing me at the 
same time the other half of the card that I had received. The 
foounucn closed the door; the carriage rolled away and the 
lady raised her veil. I was able to see that I had to do with 
an aged person under whose grey eyebrows were black eyes 
extremely lively and of a strange fixedness. “Sir,” said she, 
with a very pronounced English accent ,“I know that the law 
of secrecy is rigorous amongst adepts. A friend of Sir B 
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I.—— who has seen you, knows that you have been asked for 
some experiments and that you have refused to satisfy this 
curiosity. Perhaps you had not the necessary things. I desire 
to show you a complete magic cabinet; but I ask of you, above 
all, the most inviolable secrecy. If you do not make me this 
promise upon honor, I will give orders to drive you back 
home.” 

I made the promise required and am faithful to it, in not 
giving the name, quality, or dwelling of this lady, whom I 
soon recognized as an initiate; not of the first order of the 
elect, but of a very high grade. We had several long conver- 
sations, during which she always insisted upon the necessity 
of ceremonies to complete the initiation. She showed me a 
collection of vestments and magic implements, lent me several 
curious books that I needed; in short, she induced me to at- 
tempt the experiment at her house of a complete evocation. 
I prepared myself for it during twenty-one days, scrupulously 
observing the rites indicated in the thirteenth chapter of the 
Ritual. 

All was completed on the 24th of July. We were to 
invoke the phantom of the divine Apollonius and to interro- 
gate it in relation to two secrets; one concerned me; the other 
interested the lady. She had, at first, counted upon being 
present at the evocation with a trustworthy person, but at the 
last moment this person was afraid; and as the Ternary or 
Unit is rigorously required for magic rites, I was left alone. 
The cabinet prepared for the evocation was arranged in a 
turret. There had been set four concave mirrors, and a kind 
of altar the white marble top of which was surmounted by a 
chain of magnetized iron. Upon the white marble was en- 
graved and gilded the sign of the pentagram;° the same sign 
was traced in diverse colors upon a lamb-skin white and fresh, 
which was spread under the altar. In the center of the marble 
table there was a little copper chafing-dish with charcoal made 
from the alder and laurel trees. Another chafing-dish was 
placed in front of me on a tripod. I was clad in a white robe 
similar to the robes of our Catholic priests, but longer and 


~ "The “Wizard’s Foot,” described by Goethe in the first interview between 
Faust and Mephistopheles. 
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wider, and I wore on my head a crown of vervain-leaves inter- 
laced in a gold chain. In one hand I held a new sword, and 
in the other the Ritual. I lighted the two fires with the sub- 
stances required and prepared, and began the invocations of 
the Ritual; at first in a low tone, then gradually raising my 
voice. The smoke spread, the flame caused all the objects 
upon which it shone to waver, and then it went out. The 
smoke ascended, white and slow, over the marble altar. 

It seemed to me that I felt a shock of an earthquake; my 
ears tingled, and my heart beat forcibly. I again placed some 
branches and perfumes on the chafing-dishes, and when the 
flames rose up I saw distinctly in front of the altar a figure 
of a man larger than life, which dissolved away and became 
invisible. I again began the evocations and proceeded to 
take my place in a circle which I had traced in advance be- 
tween the altar and the tripod. I then saw gradually lighting 
up, the base of the mirror which was directly before me be- 
hind the altar; and a whitish form outlined itself there, 
growing larger, and little by little seemed to approach. I 
called Apollonius three times, closing my eyes. When I re- 
opened them a man was before me wholly enveloped in a kind 
of shroud which seemed to me rather gray than white; his 
face was lean, sad and beardless. ‘This did not correspond 
exactly to the idea I had formed of Apollonius. I felt a sensa- 
tion of extraordinary cold, and when I opened my mouth to 
question the phantom it was impossible for me to articulate a 
sound. I then placed my hand upon the sign of the Pentagram 
and directed toward it the point of the sword, mentally com- 
manding him by this sign not to frighten me, but to obey me. 
The form then became more confused, and suddenly disap- 
peared. I commanded it to return. Then I felt a sensation 
like a breath pass near me. Something touched the hand that 
held the sword, and my arm was immediately“ benumbed to 
the shoulder. I comprehended that this sword offended the 
spirit, and I stuck it by the point in the circle near me. The 
human figure immediately reappeared, but I felt so great a 
weakness in my limbs, and there seized me such a sudden 
faintness that I took two steps and sat down. As soon as I was 
seated I fell into a profound sleep accompanied with dreams 
of which there only remained to me when I came to myself 
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a confused and vague recollection. For some days my arm 
was benumbed and painful. 

The figure had not spoken, but it seemed to me that the 
questions I had to make to it had resolved themselves in my 
own mind. To that of the lady, the interior voice answered in 
me: “dead.” (It referred to a man about whom she desired 
information.) As for me, 1 wished to know whether recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness were possible between two persons 
of whom I thought; and the same interior echo pitilessly re- 
plied: “dead.” 

I relate here the facts as they occurred. I am not impos- 
ing them on the credulity of any one. The effect upon me of 
this experiment was something inexplicable. I was no longer 
the same man. Something from another world had passed 
into me. I no longer was either gay or sad, but I experienced 
a singular attraction for death, without, however, being actu- 
ally tempted to resort to suicide. I carefully analyzed what I 
had experienced and notwithstanding a very lively nervous 
repugnance, I twice repeated the same experiment, only a few 
days apart. The recital of the phenomena which were pro- 
duced differed too little from the other to make it my duty to 
add anything to this narrative, which is perhaps already a 
little too long. But the result of these two other evocations 
was for me the revelation of two Kabalistic secrets which 
could, if they were known by all, change in a short time the 
foundations and laws of the whole social fabric. 

Shall I conclude from this that I really evoked, saw and 
touched the great Apollonious of Tyana?e I am neither sufh- 
ciently hallucinated to believe it, nor serious enough to affirm 
if. 

The effect of the preparations, perfumes, mirrors, pen- 
tacles is a genuine intoxicating of the imagination, which 
must act vividly upon a person already impressionable and 
nervous. I do not explain by what physiologic laws I saw 
and touched. I only affirm that I did see and touch; that I 
saw clearly and distinctly without fancy; and it is sufficient 
to warrant belief in the real efficacy of magic ceremonies. [ 
also believe the practice to be dangerous and hurtful. The 
health, whether moral or physical, would not resist such 
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operations, if they were to become habitual. The aged lady 
of whom I am speaking and of whom I have heard since, was 
a proof of it; for, notwithstanding her denials, I do not doubt 
that she was in the habit of practising necromancy and witch- 
craft. She sometimes talked complete nonsense, gave herself 
up at other times to foolish fits of rage, of which she had 
scarcely well determined the object. I left London without 
having seen her again, and I faithfully kept the promise which 
I had taken to say nothing to any one in a way to make her 
known or even give a hint in relation to the practices to which 
she undoubtedly gave herself up without the knowledge of her 
family, which is, from what I suppose, quite numerous and 
of a very honorable position. 

There are evocations of intelligence, evocations of love 
and evocations of hatred; but once more I affirm that nothing 
proves that spirits really leave the superior spheres to con- 
verse with us, and the very contrary is more probable. We 
evoke the memories they have left in the astral light, which is 
the common reservoir of universal magnetism. It was in this 
light that the Emperor Julian formerly saw the gods appear, 
but old, sick, and decrepit; a new proof of the influence of 
current and accredited opinions upon the reflections of this 
same magic agent which causes tables to speak, and responds 
by knocking on walls. Since the evocation of which I have 
just spoken, I have read with care the life of Apollonius, 
whom historians represent to us as an ideal of beauty and 
old-style gracefulness. I noticed that toward the end of his 
life Apollonius was slaved and tormented a long time in 
prison.® ‘This circumstance which I had no doubt formerly 
fixed in mind without thinking of it, since to remember it 
would perhaps have given shape to the form, which was little 
attractive to my vision, and which I now only consider as the 
voluntary fancy of a man awake. I saw likewise two other 
persons whose names are of little importance. They were 
always different in costume and aspect from what I expected. 
Moreover, I recommend the greatest caution to persons who 
are disposed to give themselves up to such experiments. Great 
exhaustion results from them, and often shocks sufficiently 
abnormal to occasion sickness. 


*Albert Reveille: “Life of Apollonius of Tyana,” III. 
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I will not conclude this chapter without calling atten- 
tion here to the opinion, strange enough, of certain Kabalists 
who distinguish apparent from real death, and believe that 
they rarely come together. According to what they say the 
greater number of persons interred would be living, and a 
great many others who are thought to be living would be dead. 

Incurable madness, for instance, would be, in their con- 
ception, an incomplete but real death, which leaves the ter- 
restrial body under the purely instinctive direction of the 
siderial body. When the human soul suffers a violence which 
it cannot endure, it would thus separate iteself from the body 
and leave in its place the animal soul or sidereal body, which 
makes of these human remains perhaps something less alive, 
after a certain fashion, than the animal itself. “We recognize 
the dead of this kind,” they say, “by the complete extinction 
of the affectionate and moral sense. They are not bad; they 
are not good; they are dead. These beings are the venomous 
mushrooms of the human species. They absorb as much as 
they can of the life of the living. Therefore their approach 
benumbs the soul and chills the heart.” 

These corpse-like beings, if they existed, would realize 
all that has been affirmed in former days of brucolaks’ and 
vampires. — 

Are there not individuals near whom we feel ourselves 
less intelligent, less good, and indeed, sometimes less honest? 
Are there not some of them whose approach extinguishes every 
belief and enthusiasm; that fasten you to them by your weak- 
nesses, govern you through your bad inclinations, and cause 
you to die slowly in the moral sense by a punishment like that 
of Merentiusr® ‘These are the dead whom we take to be alive. 
They are the vampires whom we take for friends. 

‘Brucholak is the dead body of an excommunicated person. Everything 
that is grotesque and horrible mingles in its form and qualities —Translator’s 


ote. 

"Virgil: “AZneid, VIII, 480: “He even bound to the living the bodies of 
the dead, joining together hands to hands and face to face, a kind of torture; 
and so he destroyed them with lingering death, pining away with gore and 
putrefaction in this loathed embrace.” See also Paul’s Epistle to the Roman 
Christians, VII, 24. 


(To be continued) 












LIFE AND THOUGHT 


By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE 


ever mystery; but it is recognized and admitted as 

reality. Our comprehension of being is but too lim- 

ited. Human life admits of progress, and is ever 
changing; therefore action must be the “mark of being.” Our 
degree of consciousness establishes our identity in our phys- 
ical existence. This consciousness must needs assume many 
aspects; ranging from the simplest acts for self-preservation 
and continuance, on to the development of impulsive thought; 
then on to the recognition of causes and effects, which cul- 
minates in reasoning; and still on and on through beliefs, spec- 
ulations and self-convictions to such a degree of progress, 
where we find that the mind of the kosmos is as real as is the 
mind in ourselves. 

Life and thought are our means of determining our in- 
dividuality, whereby each one finds his place and work as a 
soul. Our soul is we; it is the innermost of us. The soul is 
the verity that always is. “No one knows how he knows he 
is a soul, but every one knows that he knows it.” Do we 
attempt to reason on the subject, we reason in a circle; always 
beginning with “I have a soul,” and always ending with “my 
soul.” Whilst this is really an elusive, unprovable statement, 
nevertheless we know it as the fact of facts. 

So life and thought are bridges by means of which we 
arrive at knowledge of ourselves, in knowing the mind, which 
is the highest in “I think and I feel.” This final knowledge 
is simple as is all that is truth; but our way of reaching this 
knowledge is deviously complex, being the result of many, 
many interactions. ‘These devious perplexing ways in our 
lives—which come from our not knowing exactly how to do 
right—are the means we must use to obtain even a foothold on 


The True Way. 


I IVING in life, is our mode of being. Being is an 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT 


CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALLAH, [TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURSES AND TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOACHI, 
AND Now FOR THE First TIME WHOLLY 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
NOTES, REFERENCES AND EXPOSI- 

TORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR 
(Continued from page 318) 
66 " T the birth of Isaac, justice became united to mercy; 


these divine attributes, symbolized by the patriarchs 

Isaac and Abraham, became blended in the person 

of Jacob, their offspring; and, therefore, it is writ- 
ten, “Thou art my servant, oh Israel, in which I will be glori- 
fied’ (Is. XLIX.3). 

“Notwithstanding what has just been stated, we can di- 
vine why scriptures uses the word song (sherath), and ‘I will 
sing to my well beloved.’ ‘These words refer to Isaac, who 
was so called before his birth in the world. Another inter- 
pretation applies them to Abraham, as it is written, ‘What 
doth my beloved in my house’ (Jer. XI.15). Now it is true, 
Abraham acquired by merit what his posterity afterwards 
inherited and enjoyed. The words ‘the song of my beloved 
for his vineyard,’ refer to the Holy One who is called ‘be- 
loved,’ as it is written, ‘My beloved (dodi) is white and ruddy 
(Cant. V.10). We observe the terms ledidi (well beloved) 
and dodi (my beloved or friend) are joined together, and 
from their union of the male and female principle comes forth 
a vineyard planted in Qeren ben Shamen, which appellation, 
indicates its origin and nature. Qeren has here the same 
meaning as in the words, ‘And it shall come to pass when 
they make a long blast with the Qeren Hayyabel (the horn 
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of Jubilee)’ (Josh. VI.5). Thus the vineyard has for its 
origin the Jubilee or the deliverance, and this horn or trum- 
pet of deliverance is associated with the male principle, 
termed here (Ben Shamen,’ which has the same meaning as 
the term ‘ben horin’ (son of nobles) (Eccles. X.7). It also 
means ‘son of the oil,’ because of the source whence the oil 
flows, for supplying all the heavenly lamps whose light be- 
comes more intense in proportion to its abundance. Fur- 
thermore, at the coronation of kings, this oil is poured into 
a horn, called the horn of Jubilee, and for this reason no 
One is crowned except he is first anointed with oil from this 
horn. On account of this the reign of David was of long 
duration. 

“Tt is further added, ‘And he fenced it (vajatzqchou) 
with a fence like a ring on the finger.’ The words, ‘and gath- 
ered out the stones thereof,’ denote that he separated it and so 
arranged that it should not be under the rule and govern- 
ment of the spiritual chiefs that hold authority over idolatrous 
nations; and, having freed and delivered it from evil. demo- 
niacal influences and force, he chose this vineyard for his 
Own possession, as it is written, ‘He chose his people for his 
portion, and took Jacob for his inheritance’ (Deuter. XXXII. 
9). ‘And he planted it with the choicest vine.’ Which words 
have the same meaning as the verse, ‘I have planted thee a 
choice (soreq) vine, wholly (couloh) a right seed’ (Jer. II. 
21). The word couloh is here written with a final H, symbol 
of the grade on the divine life to which Abraham attained 
and then gave rise to offspring to whom was imparted divine 
truth which made them righteous. The words, “Thus (coh) 
shall thy seed be,’ have the same esoteric meaning. Blessed 
is the lot of Israel who possess such a holy inheritance. 

“The second part of the verse is, ‘And he built a tower 
in the midst of it.’ What is here the mystical meaning of the 
word tower? It is the same as that of the words, “The name 
of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth into it 
and is safe’ (Prov. XVIII.9). It is further added, ‘and also 
made a wine-press therein,’ referring to the gate of the Just, 
as it is written, ‘Open unto me the gates of righteousness’ 
(Ps. CXVIII.19). How know we that at the time of circum- 
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cision every Israelite enters into the tower of the Just and the 
gates of righteousness? Or how know we that whoever offers 
his son as a sacrifice, that is, causes him to undergo the rite 
of the covenant, initiates him into the mystery of the sacred 
name on which heaven and earth are-both founded? We 
are assured of it from the words, “Thus saith the Lord, if my 
covenant had not been made with day and night, I should not 
have prescribed the laws that govern heaven and earth’ (Jer. 
XXXIII.25). Blessed is the master of this house, who by 
his dbedience to the law and rite of the covenant has enjoyed 
the presence of the Holy One this day. Bleseed also are we 
who have been present on this occasion as witnesses of it. 
To this child, I shall apply the words of scripture, ‘Everyone 
that is called by my name, I have created him for my glory. 
I have formed him, yea, I have made him’ (Is. XLIII.8), 
and also the verse, ‘And all tiy children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children’ ” 
(Is. LIV.13). 


RABBI ABBA’S PUNISHMENT 


As Rabbi Abba returned homewards, the guests along 
with the host accompanied him three leagues on his way. 

Said they unto him: “Truly our host has been blessed 
by the good deed he has done.” 

Then said Rabbi Abba: “What may that good deed 
ber” 

Then replied the host: “She whom I took for my spouse 
was the wife of my brother who died childless, and in obedi- 
ence to the injunction of the law I married her and the child 
of our union | have named after my deceased brother.” 

Said Rabbi Abba: “Henceforth from this day let him 
be called Ydi. The boy grew up to manhood and became 
afterwards famed for his learning and known as Doctor Ydi, 
the son of Jacob.” 

In bidding adieu to the hosts and guests, Rabbi Abba 
gave them all his benediction and then proceeded on his way 
homewards. On his arrival, he gave an account of all he had 
heard and learned to Rabbi Eleazar, who hesitated and 
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feared to inform his father of what had occurred at this feast 
of circumcision. ~ 

One day Rabbi Abba was sitting in ‘the presence of 
Rabbi Simon, who asked him the question: “What is the 
meaning of the words, “And Abraham fell on his face and 
God talked with him, saying: ‘As for me, my covenant is 
with thee’? From these words we learn that whilst Abraham 
was uncircumcised it was incumbent he should bow his face 
earthwards. Only after he had entered into the covenant 
and performed the rite attached to it, was he able to stand 
erect without a feeling of fear or dread. The words, ‘my 
covenant will I make with thee’ refer to the time when it was 
completed.” 

Then said Rabbi Abba: “With the permission of my 
master, I will relate to him the many excellent discourses and 
wonderful things I have heard and witnessed.” 

Said Rabbi Simon: “Speak on:” 

Then Rabbi Abba spake and said: “I am greatly afraid 
that I have caused others to suffer.” 

“God forbid that it should be so!” exclaimed Rabbi 
Simeon, “for it is written, ‘He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings’ (Ps. CXII.7). 

Then related Rabbi Abba to him all that had been said 
and witnessed during the feast of circumcision. 

After a few moments’ reflection, Rabbi Simeon said: 
“How is it that having listened to such excellent discourses, 
thou hast not mentioned them, but kept them to thyself? For 
so doing, thou shalt not for thirty days experience and find 
profit nor benefit in thy hours of meditation on what thou hast 
learned and witnessed. Is it not written, ‘Withhold not 
good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thy hand to do it’?” (Prov. II1.27). This-was the injunc- 
tion Rabbi Abba had to endure. Moreover, Rabbi Simeon 
said: “TI order that what thou hast learned and witnessed 
be made known to the student novitiates at Bablyon, so that 
they may not act as thou hast acted, in keeping good things 
to thyself, and speaking on occult subjects that should never 


be divulged or imparted to any save to students of the Secret 
Doctrine.” 
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Rabbi Simeon was greatly distressed and pained because 
thou hast revealed occult teachings. 

“That is true which thou sayest,” replied Rabbi Abba, “TI 
grieve and fear lest the students at Babylon may be tempted 
by my example, and act imprudently as I have done.” 

Said Rabbi Simeon: “God forbid they should suffer for 
divulging the mysteries of the secret doctrine, which should 
always be jealously guarded and kept secret by novitiates, and 
never be subjects of discourse s2ve amongst ourselves. This 
the Holy One furnish them to do, and therefore it is only 
amongst ourselves they should be made known and taught.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “It is written, “Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning’ (Is. LVIII.8). The time will 
come when the Holy One shall say to every human soul, ‘Thy 
light shall break forth as the morning, and thy healing shall 
spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of the Lord be round about thee.’ ” 


END OF SECTION LEKH LEKHA 

















MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


“Is st best that a man should 
suppress his sexual desires, and 
should he strive to live a life of celi- 
bacy?” 

That must depend upon the motive 
and the nature of the man. It is 
never best to try to crush or kill out 
the sexual desire; but it is always 
best to restrain and control it. If a 
person has no object or ideal superior 
to that of sex; if man is ruled by ani- 
mal nature; and if one lives to get 
and to enjoy, to linger in thought on 
the pleasures of sex, it is impossible 
for him to try to crush or kill out 
his sexual desires—though he can 
“live a life of celibacy.” 

According to the “Standard Dic- 
tionary,” celibacy means, “the state of 
an unmarried person or celibate, 
especially of an unmarried man; 
abstinence from marriage; as, the 
celibacy of the priesthood.” A celi- 
bate is said to be, “one who remains 
unmarried; especially, a man bound 
to single life by religious vows.” 

One who is physically and men- 
tally qualified to marry, but who lives 
a life of celibacy in order to escape 
the ties, responsibilities and conse- 
quences of marriage, and who has not 
the will nor the desire to control his 
sex nature, is usually a scourge on 
humanity, whether he is or is not free 
from vows, whether he has or has 
not taken orders and is under the 
shelter and protection of the church. 
Chastity and purity of thought are 
essential to a life of celibacy in one 
who would enter the spirit of that 
life. There are few celibates, the un- 
married, who are less addicted to the 
thoughts and acts of sex than are 
those who live in the married state. 

Persons who feel at home in the 
world and who are  »physically, 
morally, mentally fit to marry, often 
neglect duties and shirk responsibili- 
ties by remaining unmarried. The 


reason for one’s living a life of 
celibacy should not be: exemption 
from ties, duties, responsibilities, 
legal or otherwise; vows, penance, 
religious orders; to acquire merit; to 
get reward; to attain ascendency in 
temporal or spiritual power. The 
reason for living a celibate life should 
be: that one cannot fulfill the duties 
he has made his own and wishes to 
perform, and at the same time be 
faithful to duties encumbent to the 
married state; that is to say, that 
married life would unfit him for what 
is his work. This does not mean that 
some work of fancy or a fad is reason 
to keep one unmarried. No occupa- 
tion or profession is a warrant for 
celibacy. Marriage is no deterrent to 
what is usually called a “religious” or 
“spiritual” life. Religious offices 
which are moral can be filled as well 
by the married as by the unmarried; 
and often with more safety to the 
confessor and confessed than when 
the confessor is unmarried. One who 
is married is usually more competent 
to give advice than one who has not 
entered the married state. 

Celibacy is necessary to one who is 
determined to attain to immortality. 
But his motive in so living should 
be, that he will thus better serve his 
human kind. The confessional is not 
the place for one who is about to 
enter the road to immortal life; and 
when he is far along the way he will 
have more important work. The one 
who is fit to live a life of celibacy 
will not be uncertain of what his duty 
is. One who is fit to live a celibate 
life is not free from sex desire; but 
he does not try to crush or kill it. He 
learns how to restrain and control it, 
This he learns and does with intelli- 
gence and will. One must live a life 
of celibacy in thought, before he can 
in fact. Then he lives for all, with- 
out injury to himself or others. 


A FRIEND. 








